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6é HE Three Gables” is a delight- 
T fully situated house on the brow 

of a fir-lined hill overlooking 

the valley towards Hindhead, in one of 


the most pictur- 
esque spots in 
Surrey. It is an 
ideal home for the 
artist, and it was 
at the lower en- 
trance to the 
grounds that I 
appropriately met 
Mr. Campbell 
Taylor, and as- 
cended to the 
house with the 
rapidly-rising 
young artist, who 
had kindly con- 
sented to receive 
me for his first 
interview. 

There are few 
objects of study 
more fascinating 
than the work of 
an earnest young 
artist who has 
done enough to 
prove his capacity, 
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MR, L. CAMPBELL TAYLOR, 


and yet has not advanced sufficiently in 
his career to have arrived at an absolute 
conviction about the manner in which 
his esthetic beliefs should be expressed. 


It is because he 
has reached this 
stage in his career 
that the work of 
Mr. Campbell 
Taylor claims, at 
the present mo- 
ment, a degree of 
critical attention 
which is more 
often reserved for 
that of men who 
are by many years 
his senior. He has 
already, young 
though he is, given 
quite convincing 
proofs of a capa- 
city sufficiently 
great to set him 
apart from the 
majority of his 
contem poraries, 
and in the matter 
of quality his com- 
paratively limited 
achievement needs 
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MISS CAMPBELL TAYLOR, 


From the painting by L. Campbell Taylor, exhibited in the. Royal Academy, 1899. 


no apology. He is now, at the age of 
thirty-one, well established as an artist 
from whom much may be expected ; and 
he has shown, in the first decade of his 
working life, so much both of promise 
and performance that I have every 
reason to regard him as a painter cer- 
tain to reach a rank among the best of 


those associated with the early years of 
the new century. 

Mr. Campbell Taylor was born at 
Oxford in 1874, where his late father 
was organist of the University and New 
College. The young artist was educated 
at Cheltenham College, where he took 
first prize for classical designs. He 
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returned to Oxford and contemplated 
taking up an architect’s profession, but 
gave up the idea, and joined the Art 
School founded by Ruskin. One day he 
wrote to Mr. Frank Dicksee, who was 
a stranger to him, asking the Royal 
Academician for advice as to his future 
career. This was graciously given, and 
the young artist was advised to come 
to London and study at an art school 
in St. John’s Wood. Mr. Campbell 
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feel towards those who entertain and 
accept our earliest efforts, be they in art 
or literature. 

Mr. Campbell Taylor’s first picture was 
a portrait of himself—which he entitled 
“The Sentinel”—and the face was 
painted with the aid of a mirror. It was 


sent to the Academy, and was purchased 

by Sir John Aird at the private view. 
Mr. Campbell Taylor entered for ‘the 

Turner Gold Medal, which he lost by a 





THE JUGGLER. 


From the painting by L. Campbell Taylor, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1901. 


(By permission of the owner, Captain Soames.) 


Taylor- acted on the advice, and sub- 
sequently became a student at the Royal 
Academy schools, where he remained 
three years. During this period he tried 
to earn a livelihood by black-and-white 
work—and drew for the Lady’s Pictorial, 
Black and White, the Windsor, and the 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MaGaziINnE. When 
the successful young artist mentioned the 
name of this publication, I wondered if 
he had consented to our publishing the 
first interview with him out of regard for 
a sentiment of affection that we usually 


very few votes. The portrait of his sister, 
Miss Campbell Taylor—which was ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy—attracted 
a good deal of attention, and secured the 
young artist a commission from Mr. 
Humphrey Roberts, an art connoisseur 
and collector, whose gallery in Queen’s 
Gate Place contains many masterpieces, 
with the result that a portrait of this’ 
patron was subsequently exhibited in the 
Academy. Few artists have met with 
so quick a sale of their pictures. 

In 1901, Mr. Campbell Taylor exhibited: ~ 
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MR. HUMPHREY ROBERTS, 


From the painting by L. Campbell Taylor. 


“ The Juggler,” but it is not, however, I 
think to be unconditionally admitted 
that one’s interest in this painting is 
increased by the fact that the artist has 


neverseen Japan. Ina picture describing 
a phase of modern life, or a peculiarity 
of a modern people, it is, on the whole, 
advisable that the painter should have 
studied his subject at first hand, but with 


this reservation, which, after all, has 
only an indirect bearing on the value of 
a painting as a measure of the skill of the 
artist, “ The Juggler” can excite nothing 
but admiration. Human nature is pretty 
much the same all the world over, 
and it does not need a visit to Japan to 
be able to recognise the very natural 
poses of the spectators, and the delicacy 
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of{thejtouches which gives such a vivid 
sense of reality to the nervously-balanced 
limbs of the performer. The following 
year Mr. Campbell Taylor exhibited 
another Japanes: subject. In “ The 
Rivals” he makes a curious essay in 
melodrama. One should laugh at the 
figures, for to the eyes of the Occidental, 
at least, they aie exceedingly grotesque, 
but the impending bloodshed must re- 
strain our mith. These little figures 
strongly iemind one «f the Japanese 
trees that grow in orange-skins, and 
break into leaf and flower with the 
assurance of one of the giant chestnuts 
in Bushey Park, 

As regards the artist’s portrait work, 
it is not easy to speak with any certainty 
of it, unless one has some personal know- 
ledge of the originals, but certainly 
the portraits of Mr. Humphrey Roberts 
and of Mr. Justice Bigham show a great 
mastery over the art of putting the 
expression of the human face upon 
canvas. It is to be hoped, however, that 
Mr. Campbell Taylor's success in this 





regard will not turn him away from 
those other subjects, the pastoral and 
idyllic, which, after all, p:ovide the 
surest thrill for the real lovers of art. 

It will be the purely pastoral aspect of 
“The Quiet Hour,” with the calm, 
half-curious -cows, and the sense of 
illimitable fields and woods behind, 
which first strikes the spectator, but he 
will presently turn to the placid old 
figure in the punt, who has fished so long 
and so patiently that the milder emotions 
of the sport have become photographed 
on his face. He is scarcely one who 
wou'd allow himself to be excited even 
by an extirely unexpected bite from a 
salmon. The dog, on the contrary, takes 
the deepest interest in the possibilities 
that are only half concealed beneath the 
surface of the water, and is ready at any 
moment to take an active part in the 
sport. The model for the old fisherman 
was an Italian street musician whom the 
artist persuaded to sit forh'm. The old 
fellow used to get lost in reverie while 
he was posing, and on one occasion the 





THE QUIET HOUR, 


From the painting by L. Campbell Taylor, exhibited in the New Gallery, 1905. 


(By permission of ]. Waite, Esq.) 
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[-'IN THE COURTYARD. 


From the painting by L. Campbell Taylor. 


punt broke away from its moorings and 
went floating down the river towards 
Oxford, with the old musician quite u”- 
conscious of the fact, until the artist 
roused him to the position and started 
out to rescue him. 

Of an entirely different character is the 
pic'ure v hich Mr. Campbell Taylor has 
named “The Patient.” At first view 
it does not seem to afford much scope 
for the skill of the artist, and yet he has 
managed to bring within a small com- 
pass many elemen's that require more 
than ordinary skill to elaborate. Th: 
colouring of the rugs, the plumage of the 
bird, the gauzy costume of the girl, have 
been differentiated with a great deal of 
skill. The pose of the central figure, too, 
is very natural, no less than the drooping 
spirits of the patient. The cat, I pre- 
sume, may be supposed to play the | art 
of surgeon on the occasion, and, given 
an opportunity, it is easy to see that he 
would make short work of the sufferings 
of the invalid. The colour scheme is 
most effective, and the work attracted 
so much attention that the artist painted 


another picture dealing with the sare 
period, which was exhibited at the 
Academy last year. It was entitled 
“Chess,” and is the first of Mr. Campbell 
Taylor’s works to be etched. The most 
ambitious of Mr. Campbell Taylor’s 
paintings is undoubtedly “ Old King 
Cole,” exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1904. This merry picture contains the 
portraits of the artist and many of his 
friends and members of the artist’s family. 
In it Mr. Campbell Taylor pays a tribute 
to mirth in a most remarkable range of 
facial expression. From the King on his 
throne to the dwarf at his feet, all around 
in the wide circle we find an exhibition 
of mirthfulness, dignified here, grotesque 
there, in one place coy, in another 
fatuous, such as has rarely been presented 
on one single canvas. The only in- 
different creature is the black-snouted dog, 
who has evidently no ear for music, and 
has turned away from his fellow canine 
who has joined vociferously in the chorus. 

In 1903 Mr. Campbell Taylor went to 
Margate for the benefit of his health, and 
the colour effect of the promenade at 
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THE HON. MR. JUSTICE BIGHAM, KT. 


From the painting by L; Campbell Taylor. 
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night, with the lights reflecting on the 
water, so attracted him that he felt 
impelled to transfer the scene to canvas 
with the result shown in the reproduction 
given here. 

Mr. Campbell Taylor has shown ad- 
mirable courage in this picture. I do 
not allude to the execution of the work, 
which is very fine and of its kind brilliant, 
but in the selection of such a familiar 
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picture. Even with a fine architectural 
background it was a hazardous proceeding 
to venture on an Exhibition picture with 
only a single figure, and that professedly 
not a portrait, to give life to the scene. 
But his courage was justified by the result. 
Looking at the reproduction here given, 
we might well fancy, leaving the ana- 
chronism out of count, that it was a photo- 
graph taken in the days of the not too 


THE RIVALS. 


From the painting by L, Campbell Taylor, exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
(By permission of H. Roberts, Esq.) 


subject embracing so many features of 
ugliness as a theme for poetic treatment. 
He has managed to convey the poetry, 
however, though personally I wish he had 
left out that most unbeautiful crane in 


the foreground. The same year Mr. 
Campbell Taylor visited Oxford, and 
painted “In the Courtyard,” from a bit 
of one of the Colleges. I have just 
alluded to the artist’s courage; in one 
respect it is quite as evident in this 


good Queen Bess. Mr. Campbell Taylor's 
only portrait this year was exhibited in 
the New Gallery, and represented Mr. 
Briton Riviere’s son,an engineer. “The 
Old Boatman on the Cherwell,” painted 
at Oxford, was exhibited in the New 
Gallery at the same time. 

The pictures exhibited at the Royal 
Academy last year comprised a view of 
the canal at Oxford, “‘ Chess,” already 
referred to, and a picture, founded on 





THE PATIENT. 


From-the painting by L. Campbell Taylor, exhibited in the Royal Academy, rgot. 


(By permission of H. Roberts, Esq.) 
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Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen,” dealing with 
“The Legend cf the Knight of the Red 
Cross.” This delightful picture was 
painted at Hindhead, and the _ back- 
ground near “The Three Gables.” As 
I walked through the trees, I was en- 
chanted with 
the richness ard 
extent of pros- 
pect, which in- 
cludes SirConan 
Doyle’s house in 
the distance, 
and as the pic- 
ture had caused 
me to hunt up 
Spenser’s poem 
previous to my 
visit, I fancied I 
could see Una 
and the Red 
Cross Knight 
coming through 
the woodland. 
As regards the 
poem itself, I 
am inclined to 
agree with 
Macaulay, who 
wrote, “One 
unpardonable 
fault, the fault 
of tediousness, 
pervades the 
whole of the 
‘Faerie Queen.’ 
We become sick 
of cardinal vir- 
tues and deadly 
sins, and long 
for the society 
of plain men 
and women. 
Not one in ten 
reaches the end 
of the first book, 
and not one in a hundred perseveres to 
the end of the poem. Very few and very 
weary are those who are in at the ‘ quell- 
ing’ of the Blatant Beast. If the last 
six books, which are said to have been 
destroyed in Ireland, had been preserved, 
we doubt whether any heart less stout 
than?that{ofja commentator would have 
held out to the end,” 
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THE SENTINEL. 


From the painting by L. Campbell Taylor. 
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Still, scenes such as Mr. Campbell 
Taylor has depicted tend to make us 
forget the unpopularity of the poem. If 
Spenser’s verse is in parts dull to tedious- 
ness, on the other hand there is an ever 
present sense of beauty in his poems 
which has been 
more than once 
recognised by 
artists, and will 
probably, in the 
future even 
more than in 
the past, supply 
the theme for 
some notable 
paintings. In 
the picture re- 
produced as the 
frontispiece, 
Mr. Campbell 
Taylor has 
grasped this 
spirit. His 
Una is charm- 
ing, the very 
quintessence of 
maidenly inno- 
cence, an inspi- 
ration for the 
poet, but, like 
many of these 
knights, this 
young gentle- 
man of the Red 
Cross is a great 
deal of a pedant. 
He is altogether 
too conscious of 
his own virtue; 
he is constantly 
thinking of 
what a fine 
fellow he is, 
and how very 
badly some 
other knights of his acquaintance would 
behave under the circumstances. The 
artist, 1 am quite sure, was thinking of 
this when he indicated those tell-tale 
self-conscious menaces on the lips of 
the young knight. There is a strong 
suggestion that he is praying, too, 
but one cannot be sure whether he is 
asking heaven to remove all temptation 
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116 THE ART OF L. 
from his path, or that the same power 
might send along some weaker knight 
with designs, expressed or unexpressed, 
on the fair Una, so that he might be 
stricken to the ground before her eyes. 
There is far more sincerity, more of real 
earnestness in the face of “‘ The Sentinel.” 
In spite of the grotesque setting, one sees 
at once a man who knows that he has 
a duty to perform, that a great deal 
depends upon his vigilance, that his own 
life counts as nothing at all in the issue. 
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Mrs. Frank Craig, and the two artists 
derive a good deal of inspiration and 
'enefit from the criticism that they are 
able to pass on each other’s work. In 
their spare moments they are devoted to 
their garden—where they are spoiling 
Nature in all her majesty by introducing 
a tennis lawn, a straight avenue with, 
amongst other desecrations, a bust of 
Dante at the end of it. Mr. Taylor 
showed me an excellent dovecote that 
he had made out of a barrel, and | felt 


THE OLD BOATMAN. 


From a painting by L. Campbell Taylor, exhibited in the New Gallery, 1905. 


Mr. Campbell Taylor is a bachelor, 
and looks a sturdy type of English gentle- 


man. He inherits a love of music from 
his father, which runs in the family, his 
younger brother, Mr. Colin Campbell 
Taylor, being sub-organist at Eton 
College. Rowing, football and running 
have been the sports Mr. Campbell Taylor 
has mostly favoured. He is extremely 
fond of dogs, but he has not painted any 
dog subjects, although he has introduced 
his friends’ pets into some of his pictures. 

Mr. Campbell Taylor shares his time 
at “ The Three Gables” with Mr, and 


it was a great thing to have the artistic 
temperament that breaks away from the 
conventional eye-sores of life. A peacock 
was strutting about the grounds in 
stately loneliness. He had lately lost 
his mate, but the bird seemed a fitting 
completion to the picture. 

Mr. Campbell Taylor told me an 
amusing anecdote, which typifies the 
ignorance of the masses in matters of art. 
He was on a painting expedition with 
a friend, and they pitched their easels 
facing each other some distance apart. 
A farm labourer, whose curiosity led him 
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CHESS, 


From the painting by L. Campbell Taylor, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1905. 


(By permission of Messrs. Landeker and Brown, Art Publishers, who are Publishing 
an Important Etching.) 


to inspect the two canvases, first examined 
his friend’s picture and afterwards in- 
spected Mr. Campbell Taylor’s, where- 
upon the yokel concluded that they 
were painting a series of pictures, 


which would be sewn_ together so as 
to give a complete view of the neigh- 
bourbood. He asked Mr. Campbell 
Taylor, in all innocence, if his surmi-e 
were not correct ! 


THREE QUESTIONS. 


By IDA ROWE. 


EART, proud heart, what will you do in the Spring of Life? 
“T will joy in the joy of the living, the strength of strife, 
I will walk in the pride of youth by the light of mine eyes, 
And my life I'll prize.” 


Heart, dear heart, what will you do if the hand you love 

Is cold and still in the hand of Death, where it cannot move 

To help you more ?—‘“I shall weep—but forget my pain 
When we meet again!” 


Heart, poor heart, one question more—what would you do 

If the heart you loved to another turned—forgetting you ? 

“I should creep away—if he were happy, for his dear sake, 
And break.” 
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MADE her acquaintance through the 
accident of renting a small cottage 
for a few weeks in a remote Devon- 

shire village. I had been over-working, 
so the doctors said, and was now ordered 
“country air and quiet,” both of which 
I found in the pretty abode (quite the 
ideal “cottage of fiction”) of which I 
was now temporary owner. “ Laburnum 
Cottage ” was situated on the outskirts of 
the village, and its only near neighbour 
was a somewhat large abode of the same 
rustic type of architecture, whose garden, 
back and front, was only separated from 
mine by a low hedge. I believe the two 
houses had been built originally for the 
occupancy of relatives who wished to be 
together. 

“You will find Mrs. Fraser, the lady 
next door, a most quiet and inoffensive 
neighbour,” said the house-agent from 
whom I rented my country abode; and 
his words certainly proved true. No 
noisy pianoforte performances broke my 
repose; no disagreeable exhibition of 
“washing at home” offended my eyes 
in the garden next door. Mrs. Fraser 
kept neither dogs nor pigeons nor fowls ; 
she was indeed a model next-door 
neighbour, as I often reflected, remember- 
ing my sufferings at the hands of my 
suburban next-door residents in London. 
I often caught a glimpse of Mrs. Fraser 
flitting about her garden, or sitting at 
work in her bow window. She was a 
sweet-faced woman about sixty, with 
silvery hair smoothly braided under a 
lace cap, and possessed of a voice as gentle 
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as her face. Her modest establishment 
consisted of a little village maid and an 
elderly servant, who was devoted to her 
mistress. My married sisters (I am the 
only old maid in the family) often laugh 
at me for the manner in which I “ take 
notice of strangers.” Perhaps if my life 
was as full of home cares and interests 
as are theirs, I might look less far 
afield; but a solitary woman's personal 
affairs are not very engrossing, and | 
plead guilty to “taking notes” of my 
neighbours. Possibly my literary avoca- 
tion as a novelist has disposed me to 
observe “traits and characteristics” more 
than I should otherwise do, and I had_not 
been many days in Laburnum Cottage 
before I had begun to speculate regarding 
my next-door neighbour’s history, and 
settled in my own mind that she was a 
widow. 

Longfellow truly remarks that some 
faces bear a story in their lineaments; 
others nothing but a date. My gentle 
old lady looked as if she had experienced 
sorrow as well as joy in her lifetime; 
and the tranquil look which her coun- 
tenance usually bore seemed that of the 
calm which succeeds a great grief, when 
the passionate prayers for happiness which 
we offer in youth are exchanged for the 
hope of passing per pacem ad lucem. 

I was greatly attracted by my neigh- 
bour, and was pleased when chance gave 
me an opportunity of speaking to her. 
As I had expected, her manner was as 
fascinating as her face, and before I had 
been a week in the cottage, Mrs. Fraser 
and I regularly “gave each other the time 
of day,” as the servants phrase it, when- 
ever we saw each other over our garden 
hedge, although neither had yet entered 
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the other’s house. I returned from a long 
ramble one evening to find my neighbour 
standing at her gate. As I passed into 
mine I made one of the usual “ weather 
remarks.” The sunset was cloudy, and 
I said that I hoped the next day would 
be fine, as I expected a niece to stay with 
me, and was to meet her at the station, 
about a mile away. 

“Yes, I hope, too, it will be fine to- 
morrow,” said Mrs. Fraser; “for I also 
am going to meet someone at the station, 
and this place looks so cheerless on a 
wet afternoon. I am going to meet my 
husband,” she added. 

Here was an end to all my precon- 
ceived theories; but somehow I had never 
associated the house next door, so neat, 
so quiet, with the idea of a man on the 
premises. I suppose my face showed my 
surprise, for the old lady went on: 

“My husband was obliged to go on to 
London upon some business, but I expect 
him back to-morrow—indeed, I am quite 
sure he will come that day, for it is my 
birthday. Of course I miss him so much 
when he is away.” 

“You have no children to keep you 
company?” I said. 

A slight blush rose to the old lady’s 
cheek as she said, “No,” with a little 
hesitancy of manner, and then walked 
into her house. 

“Perhaps her family has given her 
trouble,” | thought to myself, now driven 
to construct a fresh romance to account 
for the lines of former care oi. my neigh- 
bour’s brow. A daughter who had left her 
home, a son who had disgraced his name 
—was some such domestic tragedy locked 
in my neighbour's heart ? 

Despite the threatening sunset, the 
next day proved bright and cloudless, 
and I set off on foot to meet my expected 
guest, instead of rumbling both to and 
from the station in the one decrepit fly 
which the village boasted, and which 
duly awaited the arrival of possible 
“fares” at the station. As I walked 
down the lane I heard steps behind me, 
and turned to see my neighbour. She 
looked ten years younger, with a bright 
light in her eyes and a pretty faint colour 
in her cheeks. Happiness beamed on 
her generally quiet face. 


“T am going to the station to meet 
the three o’clock train,” she explained ; 
“Edward will be sure to come by that.” 

My sisters always say I am “ absurdly 
romantic.” Certainly, though I am an 
old maid myself, I still take much 
interest in other folks’ love stories—per- 
haps, long ago, I had one of my own. 
And there is always something inexpres- 
sibly touching, to my way of thinking, 
in the faithful love of an elderly pair, the 
abiding affection between a Darby and 
Joan which has withstood the chilling 
effects of age and time. I looked at my 
dear old lady, as flushed and eager at the 
idea of meeting her (presumably elder) 
husband as any young bride might have 
been to greet a newly-wedded bride- 
groom, and reflected that hearts can keep 
young if faces grow older. 

“I suppose you have been married a 
long time?” I hazarded. But Mrs. 
Fraser’s replies seemed fated to surprise 
me ; for, to my great amazement, she 
answered promptly : 

“Not very long; only about a year.” 

“About a year!” And surely my 
neighbour must be sixty at least. Well, 
one sometimes hears of elderly lovers, 
sundered in youth, coming together in 
later life ; and it has been truly said, 
“ The tenderest thing in the world is an 
old love revived.” 

Assuredly this old lady was still “ in 
love” with the husband whom she was 
now hurrying to meet ; checking herself, 
indeed, as she noted that I could scarcely 
keep pace with her rapid steps, and 
saying half laughingly : 

“T am walking too fast for you, and I 
know we have plenty of time. It is 
very silly of me, but 1 am so anxious to 
see my husband again, although, of 
course, he cannot arrive before his train 
comes in” 

“ Has he been away long?” I asked. 

A sudden shadow fell on my com- 
panion’s face. 

“ ]—I scarcely know,” she said, slowly ; 
“T am not very good at counting time 
exactly. But he is sure to be here this 
afternoon,” she continued, brightening 


again ; “for he promised to be with me 
on my birtlhday—to-day—without fail ;” 
and she walked on again so rapidly that 
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once more I found my- 
self dropping behind 
her. 

The little local train 
duly dawdled into the 
station some while 
after the appointed 
time, and a few pas- 
sengers, among them 
my expected guest, 
alighted on the plat- 
form. But I was sorry 
to observe that my 
companion was still 
standing solitary, with 
the tears rising to her 
eyes. I was busy col- 
lecting my niece’s par- 
cels, or would have 
spoken to her, and 
before I could do so 
her old servant entered 
the station. 

“Your master has 
never arrived, Sarah 
—and he promised,” 
said Mrs. Fraser, in a 
piteous tone. 

“Well, it’s no use 
waiting here any 
longer now, ma’am,” 
said the woman, in a 
soothing tone, as one 
would address a child ; 
“there’s no other train 
until to-morrow. I have the pony-chaise 
outside, and you'd best drive home now 
and: rest, because, you know—” here she 
whispered something in Mrs. Fraser's ear 
—and the old lady blushed again, and 
said, with a little laugh : 

“Yes, Sarah, you are right ; I must not 
overtire myself, of course. It would so 
vex your master when he comes home to 
find I had been fatiguing myself waiting 
here,” and the two women left the 
platform. 

“T am sorry that lady has been dis- 
appointed of meeting her husband,” I 
remarked to the civil station-master, 
with whom I had become on friendly 
terms, through the trouble he had taken 
on my first arrival at the village to trace 
the errant wanderings of a lost box of 
mine. 





“ There's no other train until to-morrow.” 


Mr. Smith looked at me with surprise. 

“ Mrs. Fraser meet her husband, ma’am ! 
—why, she’s been a widow thirty-five 
years.” 

“But she was coming to the station all 
in a hurry to-day to meet her husband, 
she said,” I exclaimed. 

“ Ah, that’s how it is, poor lady,” said 
Mr. Smith, shaking his head. “I forgot, 
ma’am, you're a stranger in these parts, 
and don’t know the story. It’s over thirty- 
five years agone that Mr. and Mrs. Fraser 
came down to live here, a young married 
couple, and wonderful devoted to each 
other they was, all folks say. It was 
quite a vexation when Mr. Fraser had to 
go to London for a few weeks about some 
law business—he had had a little property 
left to him—and the doctor here forbid 
Mrs. Fraser, who was keeping quiet just 
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then, travelling with him. You remember 
the railway accident at——,” mentioning 
one of the most terrible fatalities of the 
last half-century of railway annals, “ well, 
Mr. Fraser was in that crash, and was 
killed on the spot. And, by a most 
unlucky accident, the poor lady, who was 
come to the station all eagerness to meet 
her husband, heard the dreadful news of 
a suddent and Mr. Fraser’s name, he 
being well known in these parts. I was 
a boy at the time, but I’ve often heard 
father, who was station-master here then, 
say that he never, to the end of his life, 
should forget the look on that poor crea- 
ture’s face, nor the awful scream she gave 
when some blundering fool jumped out 
of the train which had come in at last, 
some two hours late, and bawled out, 
‘There’s been the most awful accident 
at , and our Mr. Fraser is among the 
killed.’ ” 

“] wonder the shock did not kill her 
outright,” I said. 

“It nigh did. The poor little baby, as 
never drew breath, was born that night, 
and no one ever thought that the mother 
would be long here. But the doctors 
pulled her through somehow, as regards 

eher body, but her mind was altogether 
gone for a long while. She was took 
away for years, poor soul! and the little 
house shut up, but, after a time, she came 
back here with her maid, Sarah, who’d 
stuck faithful to her all through, and the 
doctors said Mrs. Fraser was ‘‘ cured,’ 
leastways they’d done all they could for 
her. It was what they called an experi- 
ment bringing her back to her old home, 
but it answered, for they say the poor 
lady grew a sight more quiet and rational- 
like after she was back in her old home.” 

“She has always appeared perfectly 
rational whenever I spoke to her,” I 
remarked. 

“‘ Aye, so she is to talk to. But it’s a 
curious thing, ma’am, and perhaps a 
merciful one, too, that the poor lady has 
clean forgot all that happened after her 
husband left her. She doesn’t understand 
that she isa widow. She doesn’t count 
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how the years have gone by. She be- 
lieves she’s still the young wife of twenty- 
five, preparing for the little baby that’s 
soon to arrive, and that her husband’s 
only away for a day or two. Sarah 
manages to keep her quiet and happy 
just like a child. There’s only one day 
in the year that she grows restless, and 
that’s to-day—the day of the accident. 
Somehow, she always seems to remember 
to-day, and will come to the station to 
meet her husband. They’ve found it 
best to humour her in this. Sarah 
coaxes her home after the train comes 
in, and quiets her, and by to-morrow 
she’ll have, in a way, forgot, and be only 
looking forward in a general sort of style 
for her husband’s return. They say 
she keeps his room and all his things 
ready, just as he left them all those years 
ago.” 

It was a piteous little story, and my 
companion and I were silent on our drive 
home. How little any of us fathom the 
tragedies which may have occurred in 
our neighbour’s lives ! 

As I walked up my garden I saw Mrs. 
Fraser seated at her window, busy with 
her sewing. The tears were gone from 
her eyes, and her countenance had 
fesumed its wonted serenity of expres- 


‘sion. She looked up as I passed, and 


nodded with a bright smile. 

“Edward will be here to-morrow, 
Sarah says,” she remarked, “‘ and you see 
I have some work—pfleasant work—to 
keep me quiet while I am alone;” and 
she held up the material on which she 
was engaged. 

I turned away, sick at heart; the old 
lady’s fingers were busy with an infant's 
shirt, the dainty cambric and lace faded 
and yellowed by time. 

And yet, after all, as the station- 
master said, the delusion was a merciful 
one. In her own imagination the deso- 
late widow of sixty was still the happy 
girl-wife, the hopeful prospective mother 
of nearly forty years gone by. Some 
dreams are happier than the actual 
realities. 
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[This article has been carefully compiled from 
authentic historical memoirs, and we believe 
that the facts herein set forth are new to 
most English readers. | 


I. 
THE KING OF ROME, DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 


HE greatest ambition of Napoleon 
the First was to establish the 
Napoleonic dynasty. 

His marriage with Josephine Tascher 
de la Pagerie, widow of Viscount 
Beauharnais, had, for a while, satisfied 
his ever-growing craving for notoriety. 
The ‘victorious general of the campaign 
of Italy, the servant of the Republic, had 
found for a wife an aristocrat, two years 
only after her first husband had died on the 
guillotine, a prey to Revolution. From 
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battlefield to battlefield the name of 
Napoleon seemed to be the symbol of 
victory and glory, and yet his union with 
the widow Beauharnais was sterile. He 
had provided for each one of his brothers 
and sisters: Joseph had been made King 
of Naples and afterwards of Spain, Lucien 
was Prince of Canino, while Louis 
became King of Holland, and Jerome 
King of Westphalia. His three sisters 
were also well established: Elise, wife of 
Felix Bacciochi, was Princess of Lucques 
and Piombino; Pauline married to 
Prince Borghese and made Grand 
Duchess of Guastalla; while Caroline 
was wedded to Joachim Murat, and after 
being made Grand Duchess of Berg and 
Cleves, had become Queen of Naples. 

But, although Josephine had two 
children of her former marriage—Hor- 
tense and Eugéne de Beauharnais—she 
bore no heir to the Conqueror himself. 

Soon after his marriage and while 
commander of the army in Italy, he wrote 
to Josephine ordering her to join him, 
but she made excuse of a feigned 
“ gvossesse,” to enable her to stay in Paris 
and continue to lead the gay life she did, 
amongst the clique of very doubtful 
characters. 

Bonaparte received the news of this 
“ grossesse” with delight. Devoured by 
jealousy and anxiety, enraged at first to 
see that his wife would not obey him, he 
begged her pardon in another of his 
letters. “I have wronged you so much, 
that I do not know how to atone for it. 
I blamed you for stopping in Paris and 
you were ill. Pardon me, my dearest 
friend! The love I have for you drives 
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me mad. Love is an illness that cannot 
be cured. A child as beautiful as its 
mother will see the light of day in your 
arms! What happiness if I could have 
you here with me.” 

However, Josephine must have found 
some plausible excuse, as we next see her 
joining her husband in Italy, yet no 
further mention is made of the expected 
heir. 

Time passes by; the young Artillery 
captain of the Siege of Toulon disappears, 
the officer suspected after Thermidor has 
* vanished from view, asalso has the victor 
of Italy and Egypt; the Consular larva 
has changed into the Imperial chrysalis ; 
Napoleon Emperor is in his apogee ; and 
yet his heir is still a dream, his union 
with Josephine still fruitless. However, 
the fear of his own impotence is no more. 
We refer to the son born of Madame 
Eleonore Revel, née Denuelle de la Plaigne, 
in 1806, and, four years later, to the 
Countess Walewska, who also bore him 
ason; and from that date, the former’s 
birthday, the Emperor had certainly the 
idea of a divorce from Josephine in his 
mind. This was finally decided in 1809, 
when Napoleon was convinced of the 
advantages he could reap from dissolution 
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of his first marriage and by contracting 
another with the heiress of one of the 
reigning families of Europe, showing to 
other dynasties the price he attached to 
the union of their ancient monarchical 
rights with the rights he gained by the 
fortune of arms. But his principal object 
was still decidedly to be able to establish 
his own dynasty. This assertion is 
clearly proved by his words to Cham- 
pagny, Duc de Cadore, when alluding 
to Archduchess Marie Louise, whose 
mother had thirteen children, the grand- 
mother seventeen, and great-grandmother 
twenty-six. 

“C'est bien la le ventre qui j'ai voulu 
épouser.” 

He was not deceived in his hopes, and 
in 1811 Marie Louise gave birth to 
Frangois Charles Joseph Bonaparte, 
proclaimed at once King of Rome under 
the title of Napoleon the Second. What 
a relief the birth of this child was to 
Napoleon, we can see in De Bausset’s 
Memoirs. De Bausset was Prefect of the 
Palace, and remained in Paris during the 
Russian Campaign, commissioned by the 
Emperor to wait till the portrait of the 
young Prince, painted by Gérard, was 
finished, and then bring it at once to the 
seat of war. After a journey of thirty- 
seven days De Bausset joined the Imperial 
master on the eve of the battle of the 
Moscowa. Napoleon was delighted with 
his son’s portrait, and was so proud that 
he had it exposed outside his tent for all 
officers and men to admire, mentioning 
to them: “If my son were fifteen, believe 
me, gentlemen, he himself would be here, 
in the midst of so many brave men, in 
place of his portrait.” 

Napoleon met with his first reverses, 
and after his abdication at Fontainebleau, 
in 1814, thé mother took her child into 
exile, retiring to the court of her father, 
the Emperor of Austria. When Napoleon 
came back from the Island of Elba and 
adjured her to join him in Paris, she 
refused, and remained in Austria. 

Thesecond abdication of Napoleon took 
place in 1815; but the French Chambers 
still recognised his son as Emperor under 
the title of Napoleon II.; however this 
act was to no purpose, as the lad was 
sequestered in the Castle of Schaenbrunn 
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and only known to the world as the Duke 
of Reichstadt, an Austrian title he bore 
till his death in 1832. His life at Scheen- 
brunn was that of a caged bird of fine 
feathers. His mother hardly ever went 
to see him, and he was left to the 
guardianship of private tutors, who took 
every possible care to annihilate the 
thought of Napoleon in him. This 
seemed an easy task, as the child was 


chosen was a ball given at Vienna by the 
English Ambassador, Lord Cowley. This 
attention, by the way, was certainly a 
supreme irony, as otherwise nothing 
could explain the presence of the son of 
Napoleon at this ball amongst the 
bitterest enemies of his father. It so 
happened that at the same ball was pre- 
sent General Belliart, the provisionary 
Ambassador of the King, Louis Philippe, 





MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON I. AND MARIE LOUISE. 


From the painting by Rouget. 


only three years old when he left the 
Palace of the Tuileries. But somehow 
he had some faint reminiscences of past 
splendours, which gradually took posses- 
sion of him as he was growing older, and 
made of him a melancholy dreamer. The 
endeavour to keep him in strict ignorance 
of his father proved futile, which is 
shown by the following anecdote : 

When he became of age, his grand- 
father, Francis II., wanted him to make 
his début in Society, and the occasion 


to the Austrian Court. Metternich, 
harbouring ‘his iniquitous spitefulness, 
thought of a diplomatic “ coup de théatre,” 
and begged the host, Lord Cowley, to 
introduce Belliart to the Duke. Lord 
Cowley approached the Prince : 

“Your Highness,” said he, “here is 
General Belliart, who represents at the 
Austrian Court His Majesty the King.” 

The Prince blushed a little, and stop- 
ping the last words on the English 
Ambassador’s lips, sharply answered, “ My 
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Lord, the General represents to me only the 
late companions-in-arms of my father.” 

He shook hands with the General, 
who, with trembling voice, replied, ‘“‘ We 
all remember, your Highness, even if we 
serve other masters... .”’ “I do. not 
want to know anything,” said Reich- 
stadt. “I can onlysee in you the witness 
of an heroic period. I know that you 
were amongst the first victors as well as 
amongst those who were faithful to the 
last. . . . Howl wish I could have seen 
what you alldid! AndJassure you that 
my last twenty years are jealous of your 
white hair.” 

His acquaintance with Belliart was 
continued, and the Duke of Reichstadt 
was allowed to see the Ambassador at 
Scheenbrunn, as well as, later on, his 
successor at the. Embassy, Marshal 
Maison. 

Meanwhile, all the efforts of the 
French Imperial conspirators, late officers 
of “ La Grande Armée,” in concert with 
those of the Italian “ Carbonari ” (efforts 
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which all tended to overthrow the 
Government of Louis Philippe of Orleans, 
and to restore Napoleon II. to the throne 
of France), were known to the Prince. 
But his indifference—inherited from his 
mother—and the strong supervision he 
was subject to, stopped all attempts at 
the hands of his would-be supporters. 
As the Prince grew in age, his health 
seemed to gradually give way. Doctors 
who were consulted advised strong out- 
door exercise, and the Prince was given 
the colonelcy of a regiment, a toy to the 
dying boy. But it was too late. The 
days of the mechancholy dreamer were 
numbered, and at the age of twenty-one 
he died at Scheenbrunn, his gilded prison, 
from consumption, the victim of his 
courtly jailers. 


Il. 
COUNT LEON. 


T is often forgotten, but more generally 
not known, that Napoleon had two 
other sons, whose fortunes have been 

























quite different—Count Léon and Count 
Walewski. 

At the end of the Revolution, Madame 
Campan, lady-in-waiting to the late 
Queen Marie Antoinette, founded, under 
the patronage of the Citoyenne Bonaparte, 
a school for young ladies at Les Loges, 
near St. Germain en Laye. Hortense de 
Beauharnais, future Queen of Holland, 
and her two cousins, Emilie and Stephanie 
de Beauharnais, were educated at this 
school, as well as the daughters of several 
officers, followers and supporters of the 
First Consul Bonaparte. Madame Campan 
was supposed to have great influence with 
the society of the period, and it was quite 
“a la mode” for those in quest of favours 
or rank in the newly sprung-up society to 
trust their daughters to the care of the 
fashionable schoolmistress. | Amongst 
these young ladies was Mlle. Eleonore 
Denuelle de la Plaigne. Her father had 
been mixed up in transactions more or 
less successful, and her mother was a 
handsome woman, whose beauty was a 
great help—so ran the gossip—to the 
fortune of her husband. They lived in 
grand style until years dimmed the beauty 
of the mother, and bad fortune overtook 
the father. It meant ruin for them unless 
their daughter could manage to contract 
a rich marriage, and get them out of the 
trouble. Eleonore, who was seventeen, 
made then her début in society with 
her mother as chaperone. After a 
short acquaintance and courtship with 
Francois Revel, a swell ruffian, who intro- 
duced himself as a retired officer, and 
who turned out to be aswindler, she was 
married to him. Two months after the 
marriage Revel was arrested for forgery. 
His wife, left in a very difficult position, 
remembered then that, at Madame Cam- 
pan’s establishment, she had been school- 
mate to Caroline Bonaparte, now wife of 
Joachim Murat. She succeeded in in- 
teresting the Princess in her misfortunes, 
and was given the post of “lectrice” in 
her household. 

After Austerlitz, Napoleon came to visit 
his sister Caroline, and Eleonore adroitly 
managed to be noticed by the Emperor, 
who was greatly struck by her beauty. 
Influenced by the bad example of her 
mother, as well as by her short married 
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life with Revel, the “ lectrice” proved to 
be little scrupulous, and, after a few over- 
tures made to her, agreed to meet the 
Emperor at the Tuileries, where she con- 
tinued to often meet him secretly. 

Eleonore had her own interests in view, 
as she never had the slightest feeling of 
love towards Napoleon. She relates her- 
self that when she visited her Imperial 
lover at the palace of the Tuileries she 
used to take advantage of his being busy 
with his papers and silently put forward 
the hands of the clock, knowing that 
Napoleon could spare her very little of 
his valuable time. She would then point 
to the clock and remind him that time 
had been flying and their meeting must 
come to an end. 

She procured a divorce from her hus- 
band in April, 1806, and in December of 
the same year she gave birth to a son, 
entered on the register as “ Léon, son of 
Miss Eleonore Denuelle.” The Emperor 
heard of the accouchement with great 
rejoicing while at Pulstuck on the 3ist 
of December, 1806. His delight was 
especially great, as the birth of this son 
removed from his mind all doubts. 

His first thought of divorcing Josephine 
must undoubtedly be traced to the date of 
the birth of Léon Denuelle (Count Léon), 
as this title was given to him at once by 
Napoleon, as well as a most handsome 
income. However, these favours were 
unimportant compared with those the 
Emperor seriously thought of bestowing 
on young Count Léon. 

With a view of escaping the almost in- 
evitable divorce with Josephine, Napoleon 
conceived the idea of adopting Léon. 
The Emperor consulted history as to 
precedents, but although his might was 
gigantic, the people of the First Empire 
were more enlightened than at a time 
when Louis XIV. could boldly call his 
illegitimate off-spring, the Duc du Maine 
and the Comte de Toulouse, heirs to the 
throne of France. He hesitated to com- 
mit such an autocratic act, but continued 
to load his son with more and more 
favours and presents. 

In 1815, Léon was entrusted to the 
care of Madame, mother of the Emperor, 
and of Cardinal Fesch, but we lose all 
sight of him through the restoration of 
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the Bourbons, and trace him only in 1832, 
at the home of his half-brother, the 
Duke of Reichstadt. At this time Count 
Léon was twenty-five years old, a con- 
firmed gambler, of whom the gambling 
dens had had the best. In 1833 and 
1834 we find him mixed up in some very 
equivocal business transactions, much 
like his grandfather, de la Plaigne, then 
making a great reputation as a duellist, 
and finally Major in the National Guard 
at St. Denis, to be soon revoked for acts 
of indiscipline. That the relationship of 
Count Léon to Napoleon was officially 
recognised is amply proved by his pre- 
sence at the ceremony which took place 
in 1840, when the ashes of Napoleon 
were transferred to Paris, on which 
occasion he headed the official pro- 
cession. 

Meanwhile his mother had married 
again, first a Lieutenant Angier, who died 
after the Russian Campaign, and after- 
wards the Count of Luxburg, a Bavarian 
officer. 

Léon, ruined by gambling, after several 
attempts to backmail his mother, obtained 
a pension from her in 1846. But his 
adventurous career was not checked yet. 
In 1848, Léon claimed his rights as son of 
Napoleon, and contested the Presidency 
of the French Republic with his half- 
cousin Louis Napoleon, whom he had 
challenged to a duel in 1840, although 
the encounter did not take place. Once 
Emperor, Napoleon III., the man for 
whose death Léon thirsted, granted him 
a handsome pension, and until the end of 
the Second Empire his debts were paid 
several times; but money was a burden 
to him, and only found its way to the 
green-clothed tables of gambling houses. 
Meantime, he took the keenest interest 
in all sorts of occult sciences, and was 
an adept in spiritualism. He died 
almost penniless, and certainly insane, 
at Pontoise, in 1881. 


III. 
COUNT WALEWSKI. 


HE second son of Napoleon is known 
T to the British public as French 
Ambassador in London, although 

his relationship to the Emperor has never 
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been openly paraded. The story of the 
first meeting of Madame Walewska and 
the future father of her child reads like a 
romance, and ought to have tempted 
many a writer. On the 1st of January, 
1807, after hearing the news of Eleonore 
Denuelle’s accouchement, Napoleon left 
Pulstuck on his way to Warsaw, and on 
the road stopped at the village of Bronie 
to change horses. The Polish people 
were then looking at the Emperor as the 
liberator of their country, and an enthu- 
siastic mob gathered at the entrance of 
the village to acclaim their benefactor. 
Two young ladies, making their way 
amidst the cheering mob, approached the 
Emperor’s carriage, and one welcomed 
him to Poland. Napoleon, very sensible 
to this demonstration, glanced attentively 
at her handsome face, and taking a few 
flowers from his carriage, presented them 
to the young lady. Her name, which 
the Emperor ignored then, was Marie 
Walewska, née Laczinska. At the age of 
sixteen she had been married to an old 
Polish nobleman, Count Colonna de 
Walewice-Walewski, whose riches were 
great. She had to choose between him 
and a young Russian officer. Marie was 
a fanatic patriot and preferred to marry 
the old Pole than to be wedded to a man 
belonging to the nation which oppressed 
her own country. She had been married 
three years and already had a son, when 
it was announced that the victor of 


. Austria, the adversary of Russia and 


Prussia (the three powers which were 
oppressing Poland), was coming to War- 


‘saw. As soon as she heard of it, in an 


instantaneotts outburst of patriotism, 
accompanied only by one of her cousins, 
she’ flew to the gates of the village of 
Bronie, to be one of the first to welcome 
the ‘liberator of Poland. Napoleon, in 
taking leave of her at the door of his 
carriage, bid her au revoir, stating he 
hoped to see her some day at Warsaw. 

Marie Walewska, blushing at the 
thought and with her mind full of the 
interview returned with her lady cousin 
to her residence. She was silent about 
her escapade, but not so the cousin, who 
spread about the news of this impromptu 
meeting. 

Soon afterwards, one of the noblest 
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THE KING 





OF ROME. 


From the painting by Lawrence. 


lords in the land, Prince Poniatowski, 
begged her presence at a ball given in 
honour of the Emperor, and the young 
Countess blushingly refused. 
Poniatowski explained that at a recep- 
tion given a few days before, Napoleon, 
amongst all the Polish ladies presented to 
him, only noticed a certain Princess 
Lubomirska. Napoleon’s aide-de-camp, 
Duroc, approached on the subject, ex- 


plained that the real motive for his 
master’s attention to the Princess 
Lubomirska, was that she bore a great 
resemblance to an unknown young lady 
whom the Emperor met incidentally at 
the village of Bronie, on his arrival in 
Poland. Enquiries were made, and it was 
found that the beautiful inconnue was 
no other than Countess Walewska. The 
great hero was in love with her and she 
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must, for the cause of Poland, appear at 
the ball. The Countess again refused ; 
but her husband—who ignored the real 
meaning of the steps taken by the 
Polish nobleman, after a long discussion, 
persuaded her to attend this ball. It 
would be too long to narrate all the 
incidents which then took place; suffice 
it to say that a few hours after the ball, 
the Countess’s lady’s-maid gave her the 
following note :— 

““T have seen you only, I admired you 
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be defeated. He sent her several “ billets 
doux” of the same kind as the first one, 
but all were refused by the Countess, 
who, although a young wife of a very old 
husband, was an honest woman, careful 
of Count Walewski’s honour as well as 
of her son’s and her own. The Emperor 
became very angry at her resistance, and 
under pretext of political interests led the 
Polish nobleman’s coterie to understand 
that his views towards the deliverance of 
their country were a little altered. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF THE KING OF ROME BEFORE THE “‘ GRANDE ARMEE.”’ 


From the lithograph by H. Bellangé. 


only, I desire you only. Will you give 
a prompt answer to calm the impatient 
ardour of— n" 

With disgust she tore up the note, and 
to Prince Poniatowski, who was waiting 
outside the palace, she sent the message 
that there was noanswertoit. Her hero’s 
style revolted her; as she now plainly 
understood the motive of the man whom 
she had till then admired. 

However, Napoleon was not to be 
rebuked in this manner. This woman 
he loved, more and more; he would not 


Prince Poniatowski saw in this turn of 
mind the effect of Napoleon’s disappointed 
love, and new overtures were made to the 
unfortunate Countess. On the favours she 
might have granted to her Imperial lover 
hung the destiny of Poland. Ifshe really 
was the patriot she professed to be, no 
sacrifice should be too great, not even that 
of the honour of her house. Harassed by 
all sides and working under the idea that 
this self-sacrifice might save her beloved 
Poland, Marie Walewska met Napoleon. 
In 1809, Madame Walewska had a 



















country house prepared for her, outside 
Vienna, near the Palace of Schcenbrunn, 
where Napoleon’s quarters were then, 
and where Napoleon II. was to die 
twenty-three years later; but after the 
treaty of Vienna, she left Austria and 
came back to her palace of Walewice, 
and on the 4th May, 1810, gave birth to 
Alexandre Florian Joseph Colonna 
Walewski. As he did for his son Léon, 
the Emperor made a Count of this 
second child, and, besides a large income, 
settled on him all the properties he 
possessed in the kingdom of Naples. 
The mother and the child left Walewice 
for Paris, where they stayed until the 
second abdication. Curious to say, after 
her divorce, Josephine often invited 
Madame Walewska at her palace of La 
Malmaison, and young Walewski was a 
great favourite with the ex-Empress. 

In 1828 we witness young Count 
Walewski’s first steps in public life. His 
mother, who, in 1816, was married in exile 
to General Ornano, had suddenly died the 
following year, and from then we know 
nothing of the young Count until he 
escaped from Poland, when eighteen 
years old, and came to England, trying 
to interest British statesmen ‘to help his 
country. Unable to succeed, he went to 
France at the time of the Revolution of 
1830. Well received by Louis Philippe, 
this king trusted him with a diplomatic 
mission in Poland. During the rising of 
the Poles against Russia in 1831, he took 
part, as aide-de-camp to the general-in- 
chief of the National army, at the battle 
of Grochow, and soon after left again for 
London to implore once more the help of 
Great Britain in favour of his countrymen, 
but too late, as, on his arrival in England, 
Walewski heard the news of the capture 
of Warsaw. He paid a second visit to 
France, and through high protection 
became captain in the French army, but 
in 1837 he left the army and tried his 
hand at writing plays, with no success. 
It was only in 1840 that Walewski 
entered the diplomatic career. - After 
missions to Egypt and at Buenos Ayres, 
he returned to France, at the time of the 
revolution of 1848, and joined the party 
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who were determined to back Louis 
Napoleon, the future Emperor, per fas et 
nefas. The next year he was sent as 
Ambassador to Florence, and afterwards in 
succession to Naples, Madrid, and finally 
to London. He was a personal friend of 
Lord Palmerston, and his friendship with 
the English statesman was considered as 
being possibly useful to Napoleon III. 
The coup d’état of 1852 found him at this 
post, and this is certainly the reason why 
afterwards his name was not so much 
hated as those of Morny, Maupas, St. 
Arnaud, and Canrobert, some of 
Napoleon’s supporters in Paris. A few 
years later Walewski became Minister, 
and died at Strasburg in 1868, during a 
journey he was making with his family 
through Germany. 

With the end of Napoleon’s three sons 
came the downfall of this dynasty of 
Napoleonids which the Emperor dreamt 
of establishing forever on the throne of 
France. 
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T was seven o’clock in the evening, 
| and Walter Gerald was walking 
up and down under the clock at 
Victoria Station. He was a very unhappy 
man. Many men in his position would 
have solved the great problem of life for 
once and for all; would have done so 
on their own account, without taking 
friends into their counsel. 

At Iength the train was ready, and 
Gerald found himself in a first-class 
carriage bound for Dover. It is a short 
journey, but not the less a tedious one, 
and the train was no sooner out of 
Victoria than he lit a cigar, and under 
its influence began to face his position and 
to reflect upon it. 

His life had been a very sad one. He 
was the youngest son of a large family. 
The orders given to him had been, “ Make 
your own way in the world. You have 
been sent to Eton, you have been sent 
to Trinity, you have been called to the 
Bar, you have an allowance of f100a 
year which is paid to you punctually. 
What more have you any right to 
expect?” On this understanding he 
had commenced life, and, extraordinary 
as it may seem, he had failed. When I 
say he had failed, I mean that he saw 
no prospect before him beyond that of 
three or four hundred a year as a hard- 
working junior at the Bar. It was a 
dreary outlook. 

He had further complicated matters 
and entangled himself. Not that his 
entanglements were in any way dis- 
honourable. He was a man with many 
faults and no vices. He did not drink; 
he did not gamble. He was entirely 
innocent of intrigue, or of anything even 
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remotely approaching to it. His tastes 
were those of a healthy man. He hated 
a ball-room; he loved the fresh air and 
the smell of the sea. Such men make 
the best colonists. As a colonist he 
would have done well. 

Unhappily for him,, there was the 
skeleton in his cupboard. I am not 
going to excuse him or to invent excuses 
for him. I have only to tell the facts. 
He had, to use the only word that fits 
all the circumstances, eloped with the 
eldest daughter of an old county family. 
She was older than himself; how much 
older she would hardly have cared to 
confess. She had certain superficial 
accomplishments that pleased him. She 
could hold her own in conversation, 
unless, by accident, a little French drifted 
in. She could play the piano and sing 
a little; above all, she could pretend. 
She pretended, for instance, to understand 
Browning, and to study him. In reality 
she was an inveterate reader, in her own 
bedroom, of penny dreadfuls. 

Women of this kind have the advan- 
tage of aman. And the reason is very 
obvious: it is because the man, in his 
folly, trusts the woman, whereas the 
woman does not trust the man. The 
man is chivalrous. He sees a woman 
whom he believes to be all soul and 
heart, although there may have been 
certain deficiencies in her education. 
His idea is that he will raise her to his 
own level; and that is his honest inten- 
tion. The idea of the woman is to secure 
herself a position, from the advantage of 
which she can insult her old friends and 
acquaintances. Her vision is a big house 
with a retinue of servants, with herself 
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as mistress, and with a husband to sign 
cheques. I will do the English shrew, or 
vixen, or whatever you like to call her, 
this amount of justice—that her notions 
are limited to social aggrandisement. 
The idea of deceiving her husband on 
any vital matter seldom, if ever, enters 
into her head. This is, perhaps, because 
most Englishwomen, especially those of 
a certain type, are as incapable of 
genuine emotion as they are of artistic 
feeling. 

Under these circumstances and these 
conditions Gerald started for Dover, 
where he had business— business so 
genuine that even his wife had been 
satisfied with it as a sufficient cause for 
his journey. As he went down, however, 
he meditated with himself, and when he 
reached Dover his plans were somewhat 
changed. He stopped there for a day. 

The next thing that he did was to 
depute the whole of his business to agents 
whom he could trust. He then wired to 
his wife, giving her an address in Dover 
which he had arranged. Lastly, he 
started for Monte Carlo. 

Monte Carlo has been described over 
and over again. I am not going to 
repeat the fault. Everybody knows what 
the place is like. Everybody knows how 
you play at the tables, how you almost 
invariably lose, and how you sometimes 
win, and how the journey is sure to do 
you good, as you cannot possibly lose 
more money than you take with you. 

At Monte Carlo Gerald had luck, or, in 
the language of the place, he was en veine. 
He did not break the bank, nor did he 
have German barons and French finan- 
ciers stand wondering behind his chair. 
This kind of business I will leave to 
professional writers of romance, who 
transport a gipsy girl from her canvas 
tent to the salon, and there make her, to 
all intents and purposes, tweak duchesses 
by the nose. It is my business to give 
history, and confine myself to possibilities. 
Now and again, men win at Monte Carlo, 
and Gerald was among the now and 
again. It was not the coolness of his 
mood, for he was boiling over with 
passion ; it was not his power of watch- 
ing the game and calculating chances, 
because he was profoundly ignorant of 
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all mathematical questions, and could 
not for the life of him have solved the 
most ordinary problem in algebra offered 
to candidates for an army examination. 

But he played, and, somehow, he won. 
The money came in. He put his winnings 
into his pocket, and played with the 
money he commenced with. He won 
again, and he put more money into his 
pocket. Somebody must, now and again, 
win something at Monte Carlo, or else 
nobody would go there. Late that 
evening Gerald counted up his winnings 
at the Hétel de Paris. No doubt luck 
had favoured him, and unless luck 
favours a man you do not often make 
him the hero of your story. If Gerald 
had lost, and had been obliged to go to 
the English Consul, or to apply for the 
viatique from the Administration, or 
otherwise to cadge, I should not be 
telling his story. As matters were, he 
had won something like £800. He 
banked the greater part of this amount, 
sending some money to his wife, and 
remained where he was. 

The game still continued to favour 
him. You cannot account for its extra- 
ordinary chances. Men on the turf 
believe that they know everything. Now 
and again some “ rank outsider,” to use 
the customary phraseology, is picked out 
by a fortunate backer. It proves to be 
the winner, and a little fortune is made. 
Some men go under. Of these the history 
remains unwritten. Gerald, so far from 
going under, remained fortunate. He 
had elected to take his chance of winning 
upon the gambler’s cast, and he won 
upon it. Fortune, as I have said, no 
doubt favoured him. Any village school- 
master could write the history of the 
world, commencing from first principles, 
if there were not unluckily big men in 
the way to upset his calculations. Big 
men, or big winners, it is all one. You 
may conquer a province or break the 
bank. Of the two, if history is credible, 
the easier achievement is to conquer a 
province. 

When Gerald left Monte Carlo, after 
paying his hotel bill and otherwise satis- 


fying all just demands upon him, he‘ 


had, as Englishmen would say, in his 
pocket, or as Americans would say, 




















Somebody must, now and again, win something at Monte Carlo, or else nobody 
would go there. 
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concealed about his person, no less a 
sum than £6,000. 

What is £6,000? If you care to 
gamble with it on the Stock Exchange 
or elsewhere, you may turn it into 
£60,000, or even more. If you invest it 
on solid security, you will be worth some- 
thing like £250 a year. You may make 
another calculation. You may consult 
the tables of mortality, take from them 
your own estimate of life, cut your money 
up into portions, and allow yourself so 
much a year, overlooking the chance, 
that you may outlive the tables of 
mortality, and so possibly be reduced to 
the workhouse. Or you may put your 
money into the hands of a solicitor. You 
will approach him humbly, and you will 
beg him, as a favour, and as something 
entirely out of the way of ordinary 
business, to invest your money for you 
upon good security. But then the 
solicitor may bolt with the money. 
And, if so, where are you? 

Walter Gerald did none of these thi: gs. 
He lodged his money at a responsible 
bank, and he instructed them to act as 
his agents, and not only to let him draw 
against his dividends, but also to let him 
touch his capital within limits. His 
bankers were a very old firm, between 
the Royal Exchange and what used to 
be Temple Bar. All the clerks of that 
establishment look like partners, and the 
porter at the door could not possibly run 
after a thief, if he wished to do so, being 
too heavily weighted with buttons, which 
are generally believed to be of solid 
bullion. 

He next hailed a hansom, which drove 
him to an hotel in Trafalgar Square, a 
well-known resort for Americans, one at 
which he used to stay when he was a 
lad at Cambridge. Then he -ent a letter 
to his beloved wife by special messenger, 
not trusting it to the ordinary mechanism 
of the post office. The letter was simple, 
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and, at the same time, characteristic. 
I cannot help giving it in its own 
terms :— 


“My DEAR Wirg,—You have repeatedly 
told me that youcould do better without 
me. Ido not accept you as infallible, 
but iteration is next door to inspiration. 
I have come to believe that you are 
right. 

“In this letter is a cheque for £200. 
You may take it as a free gift. My 
bankers have instructions to honour your 
cheques to the same amount for each 
year, so that you are a year to the good. 
I trust you will not live beyond your 
income. This is entirely for your own 
sake. 

“T have it upon your own authority— 
in fact, from your own lips—that I am 
only fit for a billiard-marker. You 
under-judged my capabilities. When you 
are near Mont Blanc the mountain looks 
very small; but it takes a very remarkable 
woman to climb to the peak of it. You 
are, in a way, a remarkable woman. 
But as you have now that small and 
certain income for which you have always 
pestered me, I leave you in the assurance 
that you are happy. 

“For my own part, I am returning to 
Monte Carlo, where I have accepted the 
office of croupier. The weekly salary 
attached to this position will sufficiently 
meet my modest requirements, the chief of 
which is solitude during my leisure hours. 
Should you take it into your head to 
follow me up, I may assure you in advance 
that you will find the police at Monte 
Carlo extremely troublesome, especially 
if any attempt is made to interfere with 
the officers of administration of the 
Salon des Etrangers, or in any way +o 
annoy them. 

“Goodbye. I shall taste the joys of 
Paradise before my time. 


“ WaLTER GERALD.” 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 


EVER in the history of the English 
stage has so much confusion of 
mind existed as to what is and 

what is not drama. At no period has 
the stage received so much attention, 
been more talked about and written upon, 
and four-fifths of what is written and 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of the speech 
of the people betray but the very haziest 
notions of the true scope and essential 
limitations of dramatic art. It may be 
that to this confusion we owe so many 
experiments. Managers have no certain 
gauge of the public taste; if they had, 
we may be pretty sure they would abjure 
every canon of art which did not lead in 
the direction of a plethoric treasury. The 
public—the general public, I mean— 
would like to be correct, hope they are 
correct, but are so doubtful about it, that 
they end by patronising just what tickles 
their emotions. Thecritics waver between 
just criticism and a desire to be on the 
winning side. If a new play is any- 
thing more than merely entertaining we 
all find ourselves in a fog at once—we 
have no sound dramatic taste to appeal 
to for guidance, and our judgment 
wobbles like a dying top. Under these 
disheartening conditions it must be rare 
sport for so unconventional, so unham- 
pered, so intellectually keen a combina- 
tion as the Vedrenne-Barker management 
at the Court Theatre to test the nerves 
and idiosyncrasies of their patrons by 
the novel essays to which they are 
accustoming us. 

I went to see Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
two plays at the Court, as I presume all 
others went, with the most acute antici- 
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pation and the most sceptical judgment. 
The great charm of Mr. Hewlett’s prose, 
his style, counts for very much less than 
dramatie vigour in a play, and while 
Mr. Hewlett gives us plenty of dramatic 
episode in his tales, he has not yet shown 
himself a master of dramatic construction. 
Therefore hisone-act play, “ The Youngest 
of the Angels,” being a dramatic episode, 
has force, form, virility and truth, while 
the more ambitious piece, “ Pan and the 
Young Shepherd,” is almost grotesque as 
a stage play. Read in the study it is 
delightful, but it should be left to the 
imagination to supply the action. Trans- 
lated into visible form, the great god 
Pan and the wood nymphs become fan- 
tastic mortals, a bewildering mixture of 
nature and supernature, or nether-nature 
rather, and play havoc with our sense of 
congruity. A pastoral fantasy may serve 
an excellent purpose in the library, but 
becomes a heavy strain upon one’s sense 
of the ludicrous if clothed in flesh and 
blood. And above all, simplicity of 
theme, directness of purpose, are essential 
in the pastoral play. If an audience is 
allowed to grope for the author’s mean- 
ing, he may as well have no meaning. 
The flagging attention strays and centres 
on the fantastic till that in turn becomes 
the ridiculous. 

Nevertheless, it can be discovered that 
Mr. Hewlett had a meaning in “Pan 
and the Young SheplHférd.” In a sense it 
is a modern renascence and portrays a 
craving of the human soul for union 
with Nature, a kinship with the pagan 
sentiment that exalted the whole universe 
intoa kind of anthropomorphic pantheon, 
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so that wherever man worshipped he 
had the ear of a god. The Young 
Shepherd, Neanias, seeks a mate, and 
goes out from his kind to find her in 
the heart of Nature herself. He falls 
among the Seven Sisters, of whom six 
are wild and joyous, but Neanias turns 
to the seventh, Aglaé, who sits dumb and 
sad-eyed, and he takes her to wife, and 
in time she parts with her wild nature, 
becoming more and more human. Still 
her tie to Pan and the wild woods is not 
broken, and when Pan calls she must go 
from home and husband, reluctantly but 
of necessity she must go back. Once 
more Neanias seeks her, but Pan will 
not release her save for a substitute. 
Then Merla, a peasant maid, who loves 
Neanias, offers to sacrifice herself for his 
happiness, and Pan takes her and frees 
Aglaé. It is clear that we must see in 
all this only an allegory ; to clothe it in 
the garments of reality is to condemn 
the solution on ethical grounds. But as 
a fantasy, I repeat, it comes short in 
that lucid exposition of the author’smean- 
ing without which it is impossible to 
arrest the interest of an audience. Mr. 
Henry Ainley played the part of Neanias 
with much poetic charm, and Miss Grace 
Lane gave a singularly impressive imper- 
sonation of Aglaé. “The Youngest of 
the Angels ”—which, by the way, is a 
dramatisation of one of the episodes of 
“The Fool Errant’”’—shows much more 
promise of future success, should Mr. 
Hewlett elect to go on as a playwright. 


In spite of much that may easily and 
justly be said in disfavour of Mr. Stanis- 
laus Strange’s play, “The School for 
Husbands,” in which Miss Jessie Millward 
has elected to make her reappearance, 
after many years, before a London 
audience, it has certain elements of 
popularity which, admirably acted as it 
is, may chance to give it a run of some 
length at the Scala Theatre. It is a 
comedy on somewhat old-fashioned lines, 
mimicking in its setting, its period, its 
dress and its manners the school of 
Sheridan and Goldsmith. The theme, 
too, is one of considerable antiquity, but 
it is served with original garnishes, 
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some of which quite take the breath 
away. But if trite, it is captivating. 
Even the most docile of wives, who, 
however convinced she may be that her 
husband is a goose, dares not say “‘ boo” 
to him, may take a dear secret delight 
in observing the success of a stage plot 
for reforming one of the domineering 
lords of creation, and be filled’ with pal- 
pitating admiration for the daring wife 
who had the courage to pay out her lord 
in his own coin. For that is the theme 
of “ The School for Husbands.” We are 
introduced to the London “ Smart Set” 
of the eighteenth century, the set that 
gambles, and flirts, and gossips, and fights 
duels, and wastes time in the fashionable 
resort of Spring Gardens. Sir John 
Manners goes the pace, browbeats and 
snubs his wife, gambles recklessly 
and ruins himself. Lady Manners, meek 
by nature and genuinely fond of her 
husband, revolts at last, launches out 
into the dissipations of the town, 
astonishes her husband, rouses_ his 
jealousy, comes into a fortune and saves 
them both. That is a story that is 
always sure to get hearers if it is told 
with spirit, and at the Scala it is told 
with abundance of vivacity. Miss Mill- 
ward has certainly returned to London 
with a very finished and attractive 
comedy manner, and merits all the praise 
she has received for her rendition of Lady 
Manners. No just exception can be taken 
either to the other members of the caste, 
and the play is charmingly staged. But 
Mr. Strange’s comedy has some extra- 
ordinary excrescences. Conceive an 
Indian Prince raiding London Society for 
a wife in the Eighteenth Century and 
getting her, too, in one of the fashion- 
able beauties of the day. The Nawab is 
clearly designed as a serious person, but 
no audience would be likely to accept 
him as such and, in fact, his authority, 
his appeals to Allah, his broad expansive 
manner all tend to emphasise the dis- 
position of the audience to take him as 
a burlesque creation, very much to the 
detriment of the comedy character of the 
piece. In short “The School for Hus- 
bands” revives a somewhat worn pattern, 
with new embroideries, and these by no 
means always in the true comedy vein, 
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Still the play is amusing, the third act is 
particularly well constructed for dramatic 
effect, and the action moves briskly. 


In exactly what vein did Goldsmith 
intend the more farcical episodes of “ She 
Stoops to Conquer” to be taken? That 
is a question to which it would be 
extremely interesting to have an answer. 
We all know how risky some of Gold- 
smith’s friends deemed these episodes to 
be—that no little apprehension existed, 
lest their breadth might offend the sus- 
ceptibilities of fashionable playgoers 
whose taste had been formed in a more 
dignified school; and we all know how 
these doubts were solved by an immediate 
and decided success. All of which dis- 
poses me to the view that the broader 
humours of the play were allowed to flow 
naturally from the situations, that Tony 
Lumpkin was not a boisterous, shouting 
clown, extracting laughter by the strength 
of his lungs and the wildness of his antics, 
and that Diggory and his fellows were 
simply boors put. to unaccustomed 
service, creating fun from the mere 
absurdity of the contrast without resort 
to any exaggeration of buffoonery. 
‘She Stoops to Conquer” is a comedy of 
manners, and it is of the essence of 
comedy that the humour should not be 
forced or artificial. Goldsmith had too 
fine a taste—too delicate a sense of 
harmony, to lower the tone of his fine 
play by tickling the ears of groundlings 
with an occasional descent to pure farce. 
I may be wrong, or possibly there are 
coarser streaks in the sensibilities of 
modern playgoers, but I could not help 
thinking when | saw the revival of the 
play at the Waldorf, that there were 
moments which almost justified the 
apprehensions of the author’s friends. 

Apart from this, however, ‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer” was a delightful perfor- 
mance at the Waldorf. Mr. Cyril 
Maude’s Hardcastle is as precise and 
accurate a drawing as one could ask for, 
and I cannot imagine the genial country 
squire having a more painstaking or 
a more acutely intelligent impersona- 
tion. Miss Winifred Emery’s Miss Hard- 
castle is also adequate. The part suits her 


admirably, full of high spirit but always 
refined, with a keen sense of fun, but 
always womanly; to every feminine 
mood she brings an admirable power of 
expression. Young Marlow, too, had an 
excellent exponent in Mr. Paul Arthur. 
Young Marlow is by no means an easy 
task if it is to be convincing, but Mr. 
Arthur left nothing to be desired. 


What is one to say of such a play as 
“The Little Stranger,” the most original 
three-act farce our stage has seen for 
many a day? The play is, of course, 
“ Master’? Edward Garratt, and if he 
were as infantile as he looks in his short 
muslin frock and blue ribbons and short 
white socks, with his baby curls, it would 
be an astonishing performance. I am 
disposed to admit that it is astonishing 
any way, though of course the admission 
is made under the glamour of that 
wonderful make-up. Yet it seems 
scarcely possible that there can be more 
than one such “ biby”’ actor possible in 
the civilised world, which will be dili- 
gently searched, nevertheless, for under- 
studies. 

Necessarily the play is wildly farcical. 
We must forget that mothers and fathers 
and nurses have not so casual a know- 
ledge of the lineaments of even their 
year-old offspring and charges that a 
little stranger could be so successfully 
substituted for the genuine heir as to 
deceive them all for the space of some 
hours, but that forgotten, the rest follows 
with an air of the greatest probability. 
For conceive the mental and emotional 
eruptions that must follow in a house- 
hold when a year-old baby suddenly 
takes to walking and talking and— 
mirabillissime dictu!—to smoking and 
dram drinking and profanity! Mr. Michael 
Morton, the author of “The Little 
Stranger,” must have had this particular 
embodiment of the wonderful baby in 
his eye when he conceived and wrote his 
play, for he could not, I should say, have 
trusted to chance to find so apt an em- 
bodiment of an independent conception. 
But, however that may be, he has con- 
trived a situation which—that initial 
improbability got rid of—lends itself 
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perfectly to the subsequent delirium of 
fun and laughter. The real baby’s mother 
has come under the influence of a hum- 
bugging occultist who has founded the 
society of the “Soul-Hunters,” much to 
her husband’s disgust. He discovers that 
a meeting of the cult is to be held at his 
house and confides his trouble to a friend 
of resource, who contrives a scheme to 
cure the wife of her folly. She is hunting 
for souls. Well, let us give her a case of 
metempsychosis. The husband must dis- 
appear; it shall be given out that he is 
dead, and his soul shall take possession 
of the year-old baby; but to make the 
plot effective they will substitute for the 
baby a clever dwarf with professional 
experience, who, with a little training, 
shall make the running for them. Any- 
thing for peace, decides the indignant 
father and husband, and the plot is 
achieved. So is the conversion of the 
deluded mother, who is utterly aghast at 
the transformation in her baby boy when 
the soul of his father has taken possession 
of the tiny frame. Even the occultist is 
staggered by the quite unexpected success 
of his incantations; in short, the coup is 
successful, triumphant. But no one can 
realise, without seeing it, the inimitable 
drolleries of “ Master’”’ Garratt. With an 
aplomb, a sureness of touch, a perfection 
of art, he enters into the fun of the situa- 
tion, never exaggerating or striking a 
false note, but betraying by every 
expression and gesture an exact appre- 
ciation of what is expected from him 
and the keenest enjoyment of his part in 
the comedy. 


In these days of individualism and self- 
seeking, when that man gets the applause 
and the rewards who elbows his way 
through the crowd with the indifference 
of a brute, the theatre is about the 
only place where the tradition of unselfish 
action survives, and where a public, sur- 
feited with greed, can salve its conscience 
by becoming rapturous over the self- 
sacrificing hero. It all shows what 
sentimental humbugs most of us are— 
what deep wells of right feeling we 
really possess, though we only draw from 
them in the dreamland of fiction. An 
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invariably safe card for the dramatist to 
play is the good fellow who unravels all 
the tangles and takes nothing for himself 
—who, for example, smoothes the love 
path between the girl he adores and his 
best friend and quietly takes a back seat 
himself. ‘There lies the perennial fascina- 
tion of “ Brother Officers "—there and in 
certain other emotional episodes, which, 
in comparison with real life, are sadly 
theatrical. But it is paying theatri- 
calism, for, as I have said, a people so 
adept in suppressing their emotions as 
are we, must have a safety valve for 
nature somewhere and find it in fiction 
and the stage. As drama it is hardly 
possible to treat Mr. Leo Trevor's play 
seriously. It is so manifestly theatrical 
and unreal that even the actors seem to 
go through their parts without convic- 
tion. In the first Act Mr. Bourchier 
himself appears not to have made up his 
mind whether John Hinds, V.C.,is a clown 
or merely a rough diamond. His trans- 
formation, between Acts I. and III., is 
something ‘astonishing. Is it worth 
while, one must ask, to so violate 
consistency for the sake of a laugh? At 
each revival of “ Brother Officers” Mr. 
Bourchier seems tempted to exaggerate 
more and more this farcical portrayal of 
the part. He extorts a laugh at the 
gaucheries of John Hinds and then expects 
us to suddenly recast our view into sym- 
pathetic admiration for a romantic hero. 
It is too much to ask. The last Act of 
“Brother Officers” is, of course, the 
salvation of the play, and there would 
be even more chance for it if the “ranker ” 
were drawn with as firm a hand in the 
earlier scenes and made consistent from 
start to finish. There is no clowning 
here, only the rough crust over a fine 
nature. But as for the play, its last Act 
is as theatrical as its first, melodramatic 
in type and feature, and even dangerously 
near the ridiculous once or twice. But 
Mr. Bourchier knows his public, and, with 
all its faults, “Brother Officers” will 
caper nimbly to good houses for a long 
enough time, because it is romantic and 
tickles that suppressed admiration in us 
for the stout heart that takes its physic 
without snivelling. 
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IX. 


HAT Pedro had been able toexchange 
his horse for a fresher one was now 
evident, for the animal shot forward 

at the highest speed, the rider lying 
almost at full length upon his back. 
The vigilante, probably more with a 
view of testing his own skill than from 
any desire of putting a speedy end to 
the chase, took a flying shot at the fugi- 
tive, but his aim was bad, and Pedro 
began to draw away from us. I am not 
sure that any of us beyond the vigilante 
himself put his animal to fullspeed. Iam 
sure I did not, and, as was to be expected, 
Ambrose kept beside me. Charley, too, 
was inclined, as he said, “to give the 
poor devil at least the ghost of a chance,” 
and as for the others, why, he was one of 
themselves, and they had no quarrel with 
him. So Pedro continued to gain, and 
the vigilante continued to fire, each 
failure being followed by such a volley 
of curses as might have brought down a 
dozen Christians. What Pedro’s shots 
could not do, however, the little hole of 
an armadillo accomplished, and Pedro’s 
horse fell forward with a broken leg, the 
gaucho himself coming under. We saw 
at once that he was injured. He made 
no effort to rise as the horse tried to get 
to its feet. 

“Put the poor animalout of pain,” cried 
Charley to the vigilante, but the truculent 
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Gose began to point his carbine at the 
fallen man, determined this time to make 
no mistake. Charley, who in great 
emergencies always acted on impulse, 
knocked the vigilante down with a blow 
and then fired two shots with his revolver 
into the horse’s brain. 

Gose got to his feet in a rage, and it was 
only the looks of determination on some 
of our faces that prevented him from 
seeking a speedy vengeance. Hesoonsaw 
that the cross-breds were against him, 
however, and once more turned his atten- 
tion to Pedro. The latter, who appeared 
to be recovering from a swoon, rose into 
a sitting position and pointed a finger 
at his own heart. 

“Shoot!” said he, as if giving a word 
of command to a regiment. Gose seemed 
as much inclined to kill the man as ever, 
but he looked round at us as if for 
instructions. 

“We'll have no cold-blooded shooting 
here,” cried Charley. Then turning to 
the wanderer he went on: 

“Don’t be a fool, Pedro! You had 
far better trust yourself to the law.” 

“Fire!” cried the man once more, still 
pointing to his heart. 

“ Well, I’ll be——” 

“But I am going to die in any case,” 
persisted Pedro; “I’m crushed inside.” 

“ Bad luck to ye, can’t ye die like a 
Christian then?” said Ambrose with his 
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Irish brogue. ‘‘ The laste ye can do is 
to say yer prayers.” 

But if Pedro had any prayers tosay he 
gave them no vocal utterance. Once 
more he asked that he might be killed, 
and this time his request was attended to 
with a promptitude for which none of us 
was prepared. One of the _ peones, 
whether through kindness or hatred I 
never could tell, drove a cushillo into his 
heart. Some of us, at least, grew rather 
sick at the sight ; but Charley’s sensations 
found vent in another way. The peon 
was coolly wiping his knife on the grass 
when my friend gave hima kick that caused 
him to drop the weapon hurriedly enough, 
whilst at the same time he cried out in 
pain. Charley put his heel upon the 
blade and broke it inthe middle. “One 
murder is enough for one knife,” he said, 
as he flung the pieces away. The peon 
showed some signs of fight, but he had a 
healthy fear of Charley’s revolver no less 
than of his character, and in the end he 
decided to let matters remain as they 
were, at least, for the moment. 

The only task remaining to us now 
was to bury Pedro. The hunt was at an 
end, he had gone to his account. We 
found a soft place near a discarded 
vizcacha warren where, with our knives 
and our hands, we were able to dig outa 
hole sufficiently large to contain the body. 
This done we pressed the clay over it 
with our feet and piled a heap of stones 
on the top, not only to mark the spot, but 
to offer some kind of protection against 
the carnivorous beasts of the plains. 

On the whole, Charley Linton and I 
had no reason to congratulate ourselves 
on our interference with poor Tomaso’s 
affairs. As a result of our action two 
men lay dead; of the characters in the 
little drama of three only the woman, 
perhaps the most worthless of all, 
remained. 

It was in no merry frame of mind 
that we started on the return journey. 
At the bolicha we made an effort to rouse 
our spirits by a liberal indulgence in 
cafia, but the effect was only temporary. 
Every now andagain we broke into uncom- 
plimentary ejaculations, each against 
himself, his own want of common sense. 

On getting back to the colony the first 


task that lay before us was to place the 
remains of poor Tomaso in his grave. 
This we did with far more ceremony than 
had characterised the other interment. 
Mrs. Tomaso wished to play the part of 
chief mourner with very red eyes and 
hysterical sobs ; but though her repentance 
was doubtless sincere enough, public 
opinion amongst the Irish colonists was 


so strong against her and found such loud - 


expression that she was compelled to 
seek refuge in a neighbour’s house. A 
day or two later she went away, doubly 
widowed as some cynic remarked. 

And here, out of its place, I must bring 
on a love story of another kind, which 
was not, however, without its element of 
tragedy. 

Amongst the colonists was a certain 
Paddy Doyle hailing from some obscure 
village in Tipperary. He lived quite 
alone, and was noted as being the best 
ploughman and, for a Gringo, as 
foreigners are called, the best manager of 
horses in the colony. He had mastered, 
too, the throwing of the lazo in a shorter 
time than any other of the colonists. He 
was ambitious, too, to manage the bolas, 
and | often saw him riding at two stakes 
which he had placed in the ground to 
represent the hind legs of ananimal. As 
far as reading or writing, however, were 
concrrned Paddy was a mere novice, and 
on more than one occasion he had come 
to me to help him out with his corre- 
spondence ; without expressions like “as 
this leaves us at present” and “‘ thanks 
be to God for His mercies to us all” 
Paddy did not think any letter could be 
complete. On one occasion when I called 
in I found him desperately engaged in 
the composition of whatI must call a 
love-letter ; he was cursing at the pen and 
the ink and the paper in Irish, English and 
Spanish, with an occasional “ bad luck” 
to the schoolmaster that taught him so 
badly. Istill preserve that letter amongst 
my memoranda, and cull out the salient 
points for the benefit of the reader. 

“ My dear Biddy,” it began, “sure ’tis 
you're the grand lady intirely. Dofia 
brigida, I’m told, and sometimes sefiora. 
Faith, 'tis little 1 thought when I followed 
ye from Tipperary that ye’d be so soon 
forgettin’ th’ old Tipperary people and 








My friend gave him a kick that caused him to 
drop the weapon, 


th’ old Tipperary brogue. The curse of 
Crummel on yer notions. But Biddy, 
dear, sure what they tell me can’t be 
true at all. Jim Brophy tells me that 
you've taken it into yer head to marry 
old Lorenzo of the three willows because 
he’s got sheep and cattle and horses, but 
faith as yer know very well, Biddy, he’s 
got somethin’ else, and that is a wife 
livin’ down in Bahia Blanca. Now Biddy, 
I tell ye once for all that ye’ll have to 
stop. Ye know very well that I promised 
yer mother to look after ye, and faith I 
will, even if I have to put a knife through 
Lorenzo’s old heart, as I hear he has put 
one through many another’s. So take 
_ warnin’, Biddy, for even though I should 
swing for it I'll not let ye bring disgrace 
on the old country and th’ old people at 
home. Send me word that ye’ll drop all 
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this foolishness an’ I'll pray for 
ye as long as I live, and ye 
know, Biddy, darlin’, that if 
ye want to marry there’s one 
that’s followed ye all the way 
to this God-forsaken country, 
and if he can’t give ye sheep 
and cattle he can give ye 
what’s better, the labour of 
his hands and an ‘onest man’s 
love. So good-bye, Biddy, till 
I hear from ye. 
‘* Your true friend, 
“Patrick Doy te.” 

I had already heard of 
Bridget Moran’s ambitions to 
become the owneress of an 
estancia, and I had also heard 
something of Doyle’s story. 
He had had a small farm in 
his native place by which he 
had lived perfectly contented 
until Bridget had taken it into 
her head to accompany some 
neighbours on an emigrant 
ship to the Argentine Republic. 
Paddy had been in love with 
her ever since she put on long 
frocks, but her head was full 
of romantic notions, and noth- 
ing but a voyage across the 
seas would please her, so Paddy 
sold up and followed her, deter- 
mined at any rate that if she 
would not marry himself, no 
harm that he could prevent should 
come to her. She had received a little 
more education than had fallen to his 
lot, and soon after our arrival in the 
colony she went as a kind of nursery 
governess to the house of an estan- 
ciero, who wished his children to learn 
English. Here she was treated as one 
of the family, had servants to wait upon 
her, until her head became so com- 
pletely turned that she did all she could 
to avoid herold neighbours. Most of all 
she tried to avoid Paddy Doyle, whose 
sad looks were always a reproach to such 
conscience as she had left. It was whilst 
in this position that she met Lorenzo 
Gomez, who lived a few miles away, and 
was a constant visitor at the house. He 


represented himself as a widower, and 
soon let Brigida know that he was in 
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search of a wife. The constant inter- 
course with the family of her employers 
had given her an opportunity of making 
herself familiar with the kind of Spanish 
in vogue on the continent, so that she 
was not only able to understand Lorenzo’s 
protestations of love, but also to give 
expression to her own feelings. One or 
two of the neighbours, when they heard 
of her proposed marriage, went to remon- 
strate with her, but she absolutely refused 
to believe anything to the discredit of her 
lover. Matters were at this stage when 
Paddy Doyle’s letter was delivered to her. 
She took no notice of it whatever, but 
went on with her preparations for the 
wedding. 

Doyle explained the whole situation 
to Charley and myself, but our inter- 
ference on a previous occasion had given 
us such a lesson that all the advice we 
could bring ourselves to give was to let 
Miss Bridget go her own way, but this 
was what Paddy Doyle would not do. 
He would prevent the marriage at what- 
ever cost, even though the death of the 
bridegroom might be the only way to 
accomplish that end. He sent him a 
challenge to fight a duel with any 
weapons that Lorenzo might choose. 
Truth to say they were all the same to 
Paddy, for except an odd shot at a crow 
he had never used fire-arms in his life, 
and us for the revolver and the knife he 
knew nething of them, as far at least as 
their use as weapons of offence were con- 
cerned. On the evening preceding the 
day fixed for the marriage Charley and 
I called at Paddy Doyle’s house. 

There was no one in, but we found a 
horse bridled and saddled in the shadow 
of a hen-coop which a short time before 
he had constructed. This led us to think 
that Paddy had gone out for a walk, 
though, as he'was much addicted to riding, 
we thought this a very unusual proceed- 
ing. As we found the door open we 
went in to wait for him and began to 
pass the time with a game of cards. 
More than two hours went by, and we 
were about to start for our own chacras 
when Paddy came riding up at a mad 
pace. His face and hands were covered 
with blood, his clothes torn, a wild look 
in his eyes, At first he did not seem to 
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see us, but then as if waking from a 
dream he spoke. 


“It was a fair fight,” hesaid, dashing 


some water over his face. “It was a fair 
fight, and now let them come and take 
me.” 


Both of us knew well enough what he 
meant, though we had some hope that 
he had not proceeded to the utmost 
extremity in carrying out his threats 
against Lorenzo. 

“ He’s not dead, is he, Paddy?” asked 
Charlie. 

“Dead?” repeated Doyle. “ Dead? 
Do you think I'd leave him alive?” 
After he had washed himself and changed 
into another suit of clothes be sat down 
by the empty fire place and began to 
smoke. For some time the three of us 
remained in silence, and then it suddenly 
dawned upon Linton and myself that we 
should rouse the half crazy man from the 
sullen lethargy into which he had fallen 
and urge him to make his escape with 
all possible speed. That at first he had 
intended to do this was evidenced, we 
thought, by the presence of the saddled 
horse outside, the very fleetest which 
Doyle possessed. Charlie, who on arriv- 
ing at a conclusion had always a habit 
of proceeding to put it in force, took 
Doyle by one arm and dragged him out 
of the house, I helping from behind. 
After some difficulty we got him into the 
saddle. Once mounted, he seemed to 
come to himself and to realise the 
situation. 

“Thank you, boys,” he said rather 
hoarsely. “It'll be better to get away 
after all.” 

That he did get away was evidenced 
some months later by a letter in his 
peculiar handwriting which reached us 
when we had already turned our backs 
upon La Viticola. A day or two after 
Doyle’s escape we heard the particulars 
of the fight between him and Lorenzo. 
It was in every sense an unfair one, for 
the estanciero had not only armed him- 
self with the traditional cuchillo but also 
carried a revolver in his belt. 

It was, however, in the,effort to elude 
both of them that Doyle found the 
advantage that gave him the victory. 

Lorenzo, after the Gaucho custom, had 
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wrapped the poncho round his left arm, 
but concealed beneath it was the revolver. 
Perhaps it was that Lorenzo was not 
accustomed to the use of this weapon, 
but, at any rate, a shot flew off before he 
had quite intended it, and his consterna- 
tion at the discovery of his treachery was 
so great that, in the resulting confusion, 
Paddy Doyle rushed in and brought him 
to the ground. For awhile the two 
fought, side by side, Doyle’s left hand 
grasping the left hand of the other, whilst 
each tried to use the knife as best he 
might. 

In the end the Irishman’s greater 
strength gave him the victory, and he 
did not rise to his feet until the other 
was a lifeless corpse. But all this was 
what one might call the beer andskittles 
of our life inthe colony. Whatever other 
motives may have lain concealed behind 
our professed intentions, we hadcontracted 
to work, and when the season came the 
work had to begin. Our first trouble 
was to train horses to the plough. Now 
considering that most of the animals 
placed at our disposal had been already 
broken in to the saddle this may seem 
a comparatively easy task. But such 
was far from being the case. The 
quietest riding horse often turned out 
to be the most intractable when put to 
the plough, or to any work that caused 
him to draw from the collar. Attach a 
rope or a chain to the cinche or girth 
and the pampas horse will strain every 
sinew, but he does not understand the 
pressure of the collar on his neck, and 
instead of going forward almost invari- 
ably persists in going backwards. Some 
of them will kick the plough to pieces, 
or run away with plough and man, 
becoming, however tame in _ other 
respects, as very demons. They rear 
into the air, wheel round on their 
hind legs, and one has to be careful 
lest the fore-feet drop down on him. 
In the end, it is far easier to train the 
wild horses to the plough than the tame 
veterans of the saddle. ‘The plan I 
adopted at last was to construct a kind 
of sledge which at first required only 
very little effort to draw, but, as the 
horses became accustomed to the collar, 
I increased the weight by the addition 
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of stones until in the end they came to 
draw myself. I found it excellent amuse- 
ment trotting through the soft cushion 
of grass reclining in the seat like a 
Russian in a sledge. 

It was only after heavy rains that one 
could plough at all. During the dry 
season the ground was almost as hard as 
a concrete floor. When, however, the 
earth became softened with rains every 
advantage had to be taken of the circum- 
stance, and often enough we used to 
plough by moonlight, tiring out team 
after team of horses. 

Then when the young wheat came up, 
we were plagued by the armies of vizca- 
chas that, sallying out of their warrens 
by night, ate up every green thing within 
a certain radius of their dwellings. We 
tried numerous devices to get rid of these 
pests, but with very little avail. We 
covered in the holes in the daytime, 
pressed down the earth with mallets, but 
when morning came we found them in- 
variably open once more. It is an abso- 
lute fact which has often been attested 
by travellers, and which I have seen my- 
self, that the vizcachas of one warren—I 
think I had better say village—will come 
to break open the closed dwellings of 
another. A machine came down from 
Buenos Ayres which enabled us to pump 
volumes of nauseous fumes and smoke 
into the warrens, but this also proved 
of little use. The plan I fixed ‘upon in 
the end was to close up as many of the 
warrens as I could manage during the 
day and keep fires burning on top of 
them during the night, but thisalso proved 
ineffective, for before the vizcachas could 
be starved to death my endurance, or 
rather patience, had worn out. 

One strange peculiarity of these 
animals is that anything they find por- 
table within a reasonable distance of 
their holes they carry back with them and 
leave at the entrance. On one occasion 
I lost a book on which I had sét some 
store. I started out to look for it, gallop- 
ing here, there and everywhere, but was 
advised by one of the peones to wait until 
the following day and try the vizcacha 
warrens. I found it at the entrance to 
the very first one I visited. Like the grey 
foxes that also abound in this region, the 
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vizcachas seem to be able to live without 
water. In another respect the foxes 
proved as great a plague as the vizcachas. 
They used to make nightly raids upon 
our poultry, even going so far as to 
excavate underneath the walls of the 
houses. On one occasion for greater 
safety I had put a hen to sit in a corner 
of my own house. I was awakened in 
the middle of the night by an uproar on 
the part of the fowl, and found that she 
had been disturbed by a fox. He had 
made a hole quite close to the nest, but 
had not succeeded in seizing the hen. I 
felt pretty confident, however, that he 
would return, and with a pitchfork I 
stood waiting. After a short while he 
pushed his head through, and I drove the 
prongs of the fork right into his neck. 
Our greatest enemy, however, was 
neither the foxes nor the vizcachas, but 
the drought. After the couple of storms 
to which I have already made reference 
rain fell only on a single 
occasion during the whole 
time I remained in the 
colony. But this time the 
downpourcontinued for three 
days, turning the hollow 
places into temporary lakes. 
Myriads of wild duck, com- 
ing from goodness knows 
where, swarmed over these 
waters, and Charley, who 
had borrowed a fowling 
piece, shot dozens of them. 
Unlike the partridges and 
martinets the duck were 
almost as wild as the same 
species at home, and it was 
not without a good deal of 
strategy that Charley could 
get within gunshot distance. 
The plovers seemed to be 
like the rodents of the plains 
in their capacity for going 
without water. Throughout 
the year their shrill cries 
were always in our ears, and 
in the spring their nests were 
scattered plentifully about 
us. For pure mischievous- 
ness we used to steal their 
eggs and eat them, though 
we often did not know what 
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to do with the eggs provided by our own 
hens. Both Charley and myself put up 
houses to accommodate those latter, but 
they seem to have a fondness for laying 
and hatching in out-of-the-way places. 
It was not unusual to see a truant hen 
return to the house with a dozen or so 
of chickens behind her. 

For five months after our wheat had 
been put down not a drop of rain fell, and 
our hopes of making a- fortune for that 
year at least were extinguished. When 
full ripe the stalks did not in many cases 
attain a height of more than a foot and 
a half, whilst the grain was very small. 
Could we have any certainty that the 
following year would show a different 
result, Charley and myself would have 
remained in La Viticola, for we enjoyed 
the life thoroughly, but unfortunately 
neither of us could afford to run the risk. 
We had then to make a move, and as 
Bahia Blanca was the nearest town we 





Paddy came riding up, his clothes torn, and a 
wild look in his eyes. 
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set out for it, Charley to work as a 
navvy on the construction of a new rail- 
way, I to look out for something that 
came more within my limited powers of 
endurance. I took up my lodgings at a 
wooden ‘posada or inn near the port 
where one or two employés of the rail- 
way were staying at the time. My bed 
was in a kind of cubicle, the door of 
which opened on what I may call the 
street. I did not sleep very well on the 
first night, and had barely closed my eyes 
when I was awakened by a scratching at 
the door. Then I heard a very familiar 
whining, and knew that Pompo, strange 
as it seemed, had followed on my track. 
We had ridden into the town on horse- 
back, intending to return later on for our 
belongings, and, at the same time, to take 
our faithful dog with us, but Pompo did 
not know this; he evidently grew 
impatient of our long absence and had 
followed our course over a distance of 
twenty miles. 

And ‘here I would break in upon the 
main current of my narrative to tell of 
a strange coincidence which has some 
connection with that same dog. When 
I was leaving Bahia Blanca, I gave him 
to a Scotch friend with whom I had had 
many discussions on politics and other 
subjects of an evening. My friend had 
not written home for many years. He 
kept putting off that duty from day to 
day, and every now and again he would 
break off in the midst of a heated argument 
to declare his unalterable determination 
to write on the morrow. But he did not 
write. Acouple of years later fate carried 
me to Dundee, and requiring the heels of 
my boots straightened, I went into a shop. 

“These boots were not made in this 
country ?” said the shoemaker. 

“No, they were made in South 
America,” I answered. 

“Ah, I had a son living out there 
once,” said the old man ; “ but I suppose 
‘ he must be dead for years.” 

“In which part was he living?” 

“Bahia Blanca,” he answered. 

“His name?” 

“ Mac——” 

“Was it Jack Mac?” I asked. 

“Yes, yes; do you know anything 
about him?” 
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I was able to assure him that his son 
was in excellent health, or had been a 
comparatively short time before, because 
he was the very man to whom I gave 
my faithful dog, Pompo. 

But toreturn. Next morning I went in 
to breakfast at the posada and met at 
table a young engineer belonging to the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, 
Buenos Ayres, the terminus of which 
was at Bahia Blanca, or rather at the new 
station called El Puerto. I toldhima 
little of my history, mentioning inci- 
dentally that I was on the look-out for 
something to do. A certain amount of 
luck has always followed me in these 
crises, and this was to be no exception 
to the rule. Only the day before the 
man filling the “easiest job” in Bahia 
Blanca had fallen ill,and my new acquain- 
tance at once secured me the place. It 
was certainly a very easy job, for all I 
had to do was to write down the height 
of the tide every quarter of an hour. 
This was worked on a pole rising out of 
the sea against the steps of the pier. 
The railway company who had acquired 
the post wanted a table of the tides 
over a series of years as a guide for 
mariners all the world over. Whilst 
engaged in this very simple occupation, 
I was able to fish to my heart’s content, 
and to study Spanish by reading Spanish 
romances. The number of fish I caught 
was something almost incredible, but 
except dog-fish and a young shark or two 
they seem to be of a species not known 
in Great Britain. The fish that abounded 
most was a handsome yellow creature 
called a corvina, and of these I sometimes 
caught as many as thirteena day, varying 
in weight from two to eight or nine 
pounds. The dog Pompo was always by 
my side and insisted on taking his share 
in putting an end to the lives of the 
fishes as I drew them on to the pier. 
Pompo until his arrival in Bahia Blanca 
had never seen the sea and up to the last 
I do not think he quite understood it. On 
the first occasion on which he followed 

*me to the mole he walked slowly down 
the steps, his tongue hanging out-of his 
mouth and without the least suspicion 
began to lap the water. He did not 
swallow any of it, however, but turned 
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his head on one side as if to ask, “ what 
the dickens is the matter with it?” 

After some contemplation he tried it 
again. but finding it equally disagreeable 
as before, he gave a little bark of annoy- 
ance, and ascended the steps. But even 
yet he could not believe the evidence of 
his senses, for once more he went down, 
only, however, to be equally disgusted. 

But Pompo found another trouble in 
Bahia Blanca. He had been accustomed 
in the colony to guard the fowl by driving 
away the vultures which continually 
assailed them during the day, and now 
he took the seagulls, which fleated around 
the pier, as being the same birds of prey. 
Though he had no chickens to guard, he 
still continued to think it his duty to 
prevent the too near approach of big 
birds of any kind, and from morning till 
night he kept himself terribly busy in 
this fruitless task. 

On the whole I found this occupation 
an ideal one. It did not in itself call 
for much energy, but if ever I wanted 
exercise I had nothing to do but fling 
myself into the sea, clothes and all, and 
afterwards hang myself out to dry on 
the pier. The sun was very hot at this 
period, and I indulged in this amuse- 
ment at least half-a-dozen times a day. 
On two occasions I had to beat a hasty 
retreat because of sharks, but as a rule 
these creatures, except the very small 
ones, kept clear of the port of Bahia 
Blanca. How long I should have con- 
tinued in this occupation I do not know, 
and I dare not guess. Unfortunately the 
man whose place I had taken most 
unreasonably recovered from his illness, 
and I had to look out for something else. 
I could have got another post on the 
railway, I believe, at any rate after the 
lapse of a week or so, but a new project 
had, in the meantime, entered my head. 

Bahia Blanca, at that time, contained 
two daily newspapers both printed in 
Spanish, and as the English population 
there was rapidly on the increase it struck 
me that a bi-lingual daily might be able 
to make a show. In thinking this theory 
out I put myself down, of course, as the 
English editor. On the day that my 
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employment at the pier came to an end 
I went to interview Don Robert Payrd, 
editor and proprietor of La Tribuna, and 
explained my idea. Almost to my sur- 
prise he fell in with it at once, and the 
next day I was in harness once more. 
The first thing I had to do was to go 
round amongst the tradesmen and induce 
them to put English advertisements into 
the page which in future was to be under 
my charge. In about a week all was 
ready, and the fourth page of La Tri- 
buna, with my own name at the top as 
editor, came out. It was received fairly 
well, but the reader must not suppose 
that we were able to boast then of the 
largest circulation in the .world. This 
will be understood when I say that the 
machine which printed “La Tribuna” 
was turned byhand. One of the greatest 
difficulties I had to contend with was 
that none of the compositors understood 
more English than is comprehended by 
certain nautical expressions, which all 
Englishmen as well as sailors are supposed 
to be in the habit of saying much oftener 
than their prayers. 

This, however, did not help the comps. 
to set up my copy correctly, and, were it 
not for an intelligent Italian who seemed 
to recognise the right words by instinct, 
my scheme would have been a failure 
from the first. On one occasion the 
gentleman in question forgot himself so 
far as to get drunk, and the proofs I 
received from his companions were of 
such a terrible character that it was 
impossible to make the corrections. All 
I could do was to go to the case myself 
and set up a few lines in which explained 
my difficulty, without, however, com- 
promising the Italian. I let the matter 
go, uncorrected as it was, as a_ typo- 
graphical curiosity. If my memory 
serves me right every second word was 
printed incorrectly, while some could not 
be recognised as words at all, even by a 
professor of philology. 

Coincident with the appearance of the 
first number occurred in Bahia Blanca an 
event of a most exciting character, but 
I am forced to leave the particulars to be 
told in the next chapter. 


(To be continued.) 
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By T. O. WYN. 


IR PETTIFER JIGG was a man of repute, 
He wore a white waistcoat, and smoked 
a cheroot, 
A Bencher who never had failed in a suit, 
And whose wits were amazingly bright and 
acute, 
Who conducted all cases with skill. 
Now my Lady Mosell was a widow from Leeds, 
With appearance divine, all arrayed in her 
weeds, 
When reclining in Court as a Plaintiff and 
heeds 
To Sir Pettifer Jigg, who on her account 
pleads 
Some technical point on a Will. 





Now his Lordship decides that the landed estate, 
And the personal wealth are my lady’s, and great 
Are the same—but bemoaning the fate 
Of her lately lamented, she faints, and her weight 
Finds support in the arms of her pleader. 
He restores her to life by a fan to her face, 
And to comfort her woes just alludes 
to her case, 
Dispersing her tears with a little em- 
brace, 
And accedes to her hint that he’ll stand 
in the place 
Of him who no longer can feed her, 


Thus again in a suit he has met a 
success, . 
For his wedding was duly described in 
the press, 
With a lengthy account of his bride 
. and her dress, 
And a perfect report of the parson’s address, 
But when from the church they were riding, 
She said with a simper, ‘‘I have thee endowed 
With my worldly belongings, and darling, you vowed, 
To stick to your wifey through sunshine and cloud, 
When I’m young and I’m sweet, when I’m aged and bowed; 
There’s a little surprise I’ve been hiding. 
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“I’ve a pretty Jemina, and bandy-legged Dick, 
And Jessie, and Bessie, and Hughie, and Vic; 
Two dear little twins who are usually sick, 
And seven more cherubs who'll be ready and 
quick, 
To give you a welcoming hearty. 
“Good Lord!” and he fell; but by suitable 
thumps, 
He awoke to be covered by kisses and bumps, 
From the dears who adhered to their father in 
clumps ; 
They had chronic dispepsy, and measles and 
mumps, 
A merry and mischievous party ! 


They have lungs, they have tongues, they can 
bellow with pain, 

Of lack of attention he ne’er can complain, 

For wherever he goes by a highway or lane, 

To the “ House,” to the “ Courts,” there follows a train 
Of jam-besmeared innocent faces. 

There is pretty Jemina, and bandy-legged Dick, 

And Jessie and Bessie, and Hugie and Vic, 

The dear little twins who are usually sick, 

And seven more cherubs, like leeches who stick 
To their father, wherever the place is. 








MORAL. 
If e’er you think of married life Let all arrangements subject be 
(No moral could be plainer), To this condition vital 
First learn the facts about your girl, That all encumbrances are cleared 
But if you must retain her ; Beforehand, off the title. 
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R. MARTIN 

WINTER 

had no near 

relatives, or said he 

hadn’t.: He was a big man in many 
respects : big in body, big in fortune, and 
he had a decidedly big opinion of himself. 
He was, besides, a very important person 
at the chapel on Paradise Mount, half the 
income of which was derived from his 
bounty, as a good portion of the wor- 
shippers lived in his houses. If one were 
to judge by his words alone, and could 
not detect the complacent self-assurance 
of righteousness that lay beneath them, 
he would be taken for a very humble- 
minded creature, but though he succeeded 
in deceiving many, there were others who 
knew him exactly as he was, a hard, 
intolerant bigot. But Mr. Winter’s bigotry 
was not of the orthodox kind ; he spoke 
well of the Bible, indeed, but his inter- 
pretation of the book did not fall in with 
the views entertained by any considerable 
body of Christians, either at home or 
abroad. By means of money and a 
strong will, he had managed to establish 
a new kind of religion on Paradise Mount, 
and the prophet of that religion was Mr. 
Martin Winter himself. There had been 
many changes of parsons at the chapel. 
Some were very thick-headed and could 
not see the gospel as Mr. Winter inter- 
preted it, and the patron was, of course, 
too conscientious a man to pay for any 
teaching of which he disapproved. So 
the parsons, one after the other, had to 
go, until in the end there came a man 
who found the inspiration for all his 
theology in the expression of Martin 
Winter’s face. The Reverend John 
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Summer, as the coincidence of his name 
might suggest, was in almost every 
respect the opposite of his theological 
mentor. He was thin, short, timid, but 
with an ambitious forehead and deep-set 
hazel eyes that one knew at a glance 
could see very far indeed. At any rate, 
those eyes were able to read Martin 
Winter’s thoughts, as the boys in the 
“ Deserted Village ” were able to read the 
day’s disasters in the morning face of the 
schoolmaster. The central doctrine at 
Paradise Mount, round which all other 
beliefs converged, was that to go to a 
theatre was to go to hell. Some of the 
previous ministers had not been able to 
see this quite clearly enough, but Mr. 
Summer saw it through magnifying 
glasses, and no matter from what text 
he started out on his sermon, before the 
end he always managed to consign to 
eternal perdition all those whose habit 
it was to witness the sincerity of life on 
the stage of a theatre. 

We have said that Mr. Winter had no 
near relative ; but he had living in the 
same house with him a young man who 
would, it was believed, in the course of 
time inherit most of his property. Some 
twelve years before the advent of Mr. 
Summers to Paradise Mount, Martin 
Winter read in the papers an account of 
a rescue from drowning made by a lad of 
nine. The name of the young hero was 
Charles Winter, and as the result of some 
enquiries Martin was able to come to the 
conclusion that the lad was a distant 
connection of his own. As it happened 
at this time, the parsons and some of the 
principal members of the congregation at 
Paradise Mount were showing many signs 
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of revolt, and it occurred to the indignant 
autocrat that to bring an heir into his 
house might help to explain to them that 
they were endangering the cause of re- 
ligion by their attitude. It was half 
understood that at his death Mr. Winter 
would amply endow the chapel, and 
although at no time did he either contra- 
dict or affirm this, he thought that the 
presence in his house of a youth bearing 
his own name would be a sufficient inti- 
mation that he had more ways than one 
of leaving hismoney. So Charles Winter 
was taken from the Board School, where 
he was learning many useful things, and 
placed in an establishment where, for a 
time at least, he learned very little except 
to correct his accent, and to fight because 
the process of correction did not proceed 
fast enough. 

As may be supposed the man who con- 
trolled a whole congregation, including 
the minister, did not allow too much 
liberty to the young man he had taken 
into favour. But, for all that, the two 
got on very well until——well, until 
Charles broke the first of the new com- 
mandments in force at Paradise Mount. 
He was then twenty-two, and in the 
opinion of everyone except his patron 
was well able to take care of himself, and 
as much entitled as anyone to form an 
opinion as to the comparative immorality 
or otherwise of going to see a play. 

Charles had two reasons, each a very 
potent one, for breaking his uncle’s rule 
(Mr Winter ha ' ordained that the young 
man should call him uncle), but he knew 
that neither would count very much at 
Mount Paradise. He had a very fine 
tenor voice which he exercised in sacred 
music on Sunday at the chapel ; on week- 
days, in his own room, or at the house of 
some fr end, he might be heard to greater 
advantage, positively revelling in Wagner. 

One day, as he was looking through 
some songs at the principal music shop 
in the town, a young girl came in. He 
would not have seen her at all, perhaps, 
had not the attendant run away from him 
to serve her. Then he looked, and of a 
sudden his eyes grew dim. Something 
had hap ened to him; what it was he 
could not quite tell. Hitherto he had 
taken very little notice of girls. He had 
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no ill-feeling against them; on the con- 
trary, he was of opinion that they were 
all nice ; how much nicer one might be 
than another was a question that did not 
trouble him at all. But now everything 
was different. He could not tell how it 
was so ; he had seen eyes as blue as hers, 
complexions as delicate, hair as golden, 
forms as graceful, but never before had 
any of these attributes, or a combination 
of the whole, taken the least effect upon 
him. It was something in the expression, 
perhaps. At any rate the difference in 
himself was very great ; he felt a curious, 
half-dreaming, sensa'ion at his heart ; his 
nerves thrilled with an unaccountable 
yearning ; he felt rather dizzy about the 
head, and he thought there must be tears 
in hiseyes. Nor did the illusion diminish 
when she spoke. Never had he heard 
such a melodious voice ; there was music 
in every syllable, each completed sentence 
was asvmphony. Their eyes met as she 
was leaving the shop, and she seemed to 
give a little start; her pretty lips half- 
opened, as if in surprise, or with an 
impulse to speak; he even thought she 
turned pale, but he was so confu:ed 
himself that he could not be sure. 

*Do you know who that is?” asked 
the shop-manager. “That is Miss Margaret 
Bellew of the Opera; she is singing in 
Tannhaiser to-night.” 

“Singing in Tannhaiiser to-night!” 
repeated Charles Winter to himself as 
he walked away. He had never seen the 
opera played, never been to a theatre, in 
fact, but he knew every bar of the music, 
and a great longing to witness an opera 
came over him. It was not altogether 
that he wanted to see Margaret Bellew 
again ; he knew now that the desire had 
always been with him, only, in obedience 
to the wishes of his uncle, he had man- 
aged to put all thoughts of the theatre 
out of his mind. He tried to do the 
same once more, but he knew it was 
impossible. Yes, even though this girl 
who had so suddenly broken in upon the 
reserve of his character—an acquired 
rather than a natural reserve—were never 
to appear in a theatre again, the desire 
to see and hear Tannhaiiser had become 
irresistible. . It might be a temptation 
of the devil, of course, but he put the 
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thought away from him. To associate 
Margaret Bellew with anything that 
was not itself good and pure would be 
to root out this strange poetic glamour 
that had so suddenly permeated his whole 
being, that was, he felt sure, only a 
manifestation of what his real nature 
was. Everything seemed hazy about him 
now ; compared with what his feelings 
were a short hour before, he felt as one 
in a dream, only it was in the dream that 
he was really awake ; the rest of his life 
had only been a lethargy. 

So he went to the opera, and entered 
so much into the spirit of the performance 
that he forgot everything else; or if he 
did remember, now and again, it was not 
with any fear as to the consequences of 
his action. Rather was he ready to 
defy his uncle and the whole of Mount 
Paradise, even to get up in the chapel 
and denounce as a damnable heresy the 
doctrine that had hitherto kept him 
from enjoying one of the greatest delights 
of existence. 

Just as he was leaving the theatre he 
was accosted by a friend, an amateur 
musician of considerable note. 

“Hello, Winter! Que diable! What 
would the Mount say if it saw you 
here?” said Harold Davies. 

“Let the Mount go to Purgatory,” 
answered Charles, “I'll be here again 
to-morrow night.” 

“Bravo! By Jove! I didn’t think you 
had half so much~grit. But come 
along, I’ve got to see one or two of the 
artistes behind the scenes, and the sight 
will be new to you.” 

“Do you know them?” asked Charlie, 
in some awe. 

“Know them? Of course, every one of 
them ; so will you, if you like.” 

Ten minutes later, and Charles Winter 
was talking to the girl who, in one 
moment, had changed the whole current 
of his thoughts. How it was, he could 
scarcely say, but he knew he was talking 
well, that as he recounted his sensations 
on witnessing a performance for the first 
time, he was even eloquent. Margaret 
listened to him with the most rapt atten- 
tion, only changing countenance now and 
again when his praises of herself grew 
into enthusiasm. 
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Though in the privacy of his own 
house Mr. Martin Winter was no teeto- 
taller, he had imposed total abstinence 
on his so-called nephew, and up to the 
present the young man had never tasted 
intoxicating drink. To-night he felt and 
thought like one who had drunk deeply 
for the first time of wine, the idealised 
wine of Keats— 

“That hath been cooled a long age in the deep 
delved earth, 


Tasting of Flora and the country green, dance 
and Provencal song and sunburnt mirth.” 


During the next few days he managed 
to meet Margaret Bellew half-a-dozen 
times, but the eloquence which had 
served him in the green room entirely 
deserted him in the street. Still he 
managed to let her know what was in 
his mind; if he only knew it, the diffi- 
culty would have been in keeping his 
love asecret. Margaret was yet a very 
young girl, but she had seen enough of 
the world to be able to interpret the 
signs on Charles Winter’s face, and. even 
had she been many times more ingenuous, 
she could have interpreted his heart by 
the beating of her own. 

As the two were walking across the 
market place, they met Mr. Summer, the 
pastor of the Mount, face to face. The 
good man was so shocked that, whilst 
nodding to his parishioner, he forgot to 
raise his hat to the lady. 

On the foliowing Sunday he preached 
a terrible sermon against the stage, 
characterising the women who adopted 
that profession in language which, though 
taken from the Old Testament, could 
scarcely be considered polite in ordinary 
society. Charles Winter writhed under 
the lashes, but in the end he could stand 
it no longer, 

“ All lies, lies, vile calumnies!” he cried, 
getting up from his seat and leaving the 
church. He took all Mr. Summer's 
vituperation as being directed against 
Margaret Bellew and so enraged was he, 
so little content with the protest he had 
made in the chapel, that he had half a 
mind to resort to a _horsewhipping. 
After a wh le, however, he cooled down 
and walked slowly home. He knew that 


a crisis in his life had come, a second 
crisis within a week. He had lost his 
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heart, almost before 
he knew he had a 
heart to lose, and he 
greatly feared he was 
going to lose his 
home and his worldly 
prospects. On his 
return from service 
Mr. Martin Winter 
went at once to his 
own sitting - room, 
and after he had 
partaken of a liberal 
measure of something 
out of a black bottle, 
he rang the bell for 
Mr. Charles. In a 
moment that young 
man came in, looking 
defiant no _ longer. 
He remembered all 
he owed to the man 
he had for many 
years called uncle, 
and had made up his 
mind that both grati- 
tude and duty de- 
manded a plentiful 
store of pa‘ience on 
his part. Mr. Winter 
pointed to a chair. 

“Sit down, sir,” he 
said, in a hard voice. 

Charles obeyed 
silently. 

“You know why I 
have sent for you?” 
asked the old man, 
holding out both hands as if about to 
deliver a sermon. 

“T can guess, sir,” answered Charles, 
without looking up. 

“You have not forgotten, I hope, that 
I raised you out of the gutter, that were 
it not for me you would now be laying 
bricks or digging potatoes? It cannot 
have escaped your memory that I have 
given you the education of a gentle- 
man, treated you as if you were my own 
son, showered benefits in shoals upon 
you?” 

“No, sit, I have forgotten nothing,” 
answered Charles humbly. 

“Did you remember it to-day when 
you disgraced me before the whole con- 
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“You know why I have sent for you?” 


gregation? Did you remember it the 
other day when you disgraced me still 
more by parading the public streets with 
a flaunting Jezebel on your arm?” 

Charles started up as if he had received 
a thrust from a dagger. 

“Not even from you, sir, will I listen 
to another word against the young lady 
in question. I had to listen to enough 
a while ago, God knows, but I cannot 
alter my nature, and to sit still whilst a 
contemptible hypocrite like Summer 
was spitting out his vi'e slanders against 
a girl who has more virtue and honour, 
aye, and more of the grace of God 
stamped on her pure forehead than the 
whole of the congregation of Paradise 
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Mount could muster amongst them, was 
more than I was able to stand.” 

“ Have you done, sir, have you done?” 
cried the old man in a violent rage; 
“You had better have done, or—but 
listen—I give you one chance. If you 
promise me now never to go into a theatre 
again—for I have heard about your 
visits—never to speak to anyone con- 
nected with that cursed trade, and if, 
moreover, you go down on your knees at 
the evening service and ask pardon of 
Mr. Summer and all the worshippers, 
t'ings may remain between us pretty 
much as they were, if not-——” 

“Never, never, never,” said Charles 
defiantly. 

“Then you leave this house at once— 
to-day, even though it be the Sabbath, 
and not another penny of my money will 
you ever see. You have no need to pack 
up, for you have nothing of your own, 
not even the clothes on your back, and 
you shall leave my house as bare as you 
came into it.” 

“Very well, sir—these also belong to 
you.” 

As he spoke Charles emptied his 
pockets on the table. There was a 
watch, some silver, a pocket knife, and a 
few odds and ends of the kind. He was 
turning away when he remembered a 
scarf pin Mr. Winter had given him on 
his twenty-first birthday. This he took 
out and placed with the rest. 

Then he passed into the street. 


Il. 


N the following Sunday Mr. Summer’s 
sermon drew tears from many 
eyes, and even Mr. Winter, who 

was the subject of the discourse, had to 
cover his own orbs with a capacious 
handkerchief. He was, or at any rate 
appeared to be, deeply affected. The 
pastor’s description of that good and 
just man who, in the cause of religion, 
had thrown aside natural affection, had 
resigned himself to pass the remainder of 
his days in loneliness, sooner than depart 
even bya hair’s breadth from the narrow 
path of righteousness, was considered by 
all as most eloquent. That Mr. Winter 
would now leave his money to the 


chapel was looked upon as almost 
certain, and it was regarded as very 
significant that he and Mr. Jervis, the 
lawyer, walked away from Paradise 
Mount together. What Mr. Winter’s 
intentions were at the time we are 
unable to say, but he remarked to the 
lawyer in the course of their conversation 
that he felt as young as ever he had felt 
in his life, and that he saw no reason 
why he should not live for another 
quarter of a century. After all, he was 
only fifty-five, and though his father had 
passed away rather young, there was one 
of his ancestors who had lived to be 
over ninety. Mr. Winter, in fact, was in 
good spirits. The adulation he had just 
received was very grateful to his spirit, 
and though he certainly had begun to 
feel the loss of his relative, he flattered 
himself that the young fool would, 
before long, be stealing in by the back 
door. 

A few minutes after the lawyer left 
him Martin Winter, as if struck by a 
sudden thought, came to a dead stop in 
his walk. 

“November 20th—it is to-day,” he 
exclaimed, a hand pressed against his 
forehead. “Twenty years ago to-day,” 
he went on, “and that letter has to be 
opened at last!” 

All the jauntiness had now gone out 
of his gait, and it was with bent head 
that he entered the house. He remem- 
bered what a rage he had been in on the 
previous Sunday ; how deeply Charles’s 
conduct had wounded him, and now he 
had to recall an event before which any- 
thing connected with his adopted nephew 
paled into insignificance. Opening an 
iron safe he drew out from one of the 
drawers a faded envelope, bearing a 
foreign postmark. He looked at the 
seal, which had never been broken; at 
the handwriting, which was that of a 
lady ; at the endorsement which he had 
put there himself. How well he remem- 
bered having written it! 

“Received on November 2oth, 1884 ; 
to be opened on November 2oth, 1904.” 

Twenty years between the two dates— 
a whole score years of—what? To the 
people of Paradise Mount Mr. Winter 
would have said happiness; what his 
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conscience now suggested was pride, vain- 
glory, call it what you will. The appe- 
tite for adulation, like that for drugs, is 
not a fixed quantity, it increases day by 
day,and Mr. Winter knew very well that 
his vanity would now starve on what 
would have contented him twenty years 
before. But he was proud then too—far 
too proud to listen to the explanation 
which she was so anxious to offer him. 
By she he meant the writer of the letter 
he held in his hand, a letter which he 
felt certain would contain the explana- 
tion which he had refused to hear from 
her own lips. On receiving the letter 
hs first impulse was to destroy it, but 
the thought came to him that the day 
might arrive when he would wish to 
read it. But his pride resented even the 
suspicion of such a desire, and he was 
about to throw it into the fire when he 
compromised the matter by resolving to 
postpone the perusal of the note for a 
period of twenty years. 

He had met her in Milan, where she 
was studying music under a famous 
maestro. He did not care very much for 
music himself, but he soon got tocare a 
great deal about her. Still he was not 
quite sure that he loved her, until the 
night of her first appearance in grand 
opera at La Scala. After that he could 
have no doubt about it; the scene in 
which a handsome Italian tenor made 
passionate love to her almost drove him 
mad with jealousy. So he began his 
wooing in real earnest, and in less than 
a week they had gone through a kind of 
informal marriage before a priest. As 
neither Italian notary nor English consul 
was presént, the ceremony was not legally 
binding, but this defect he fully intended 
to remedy. They were very happy for 
a while, until something mysterious about 
her movements aroused his jealousy. 
There were times when she plainly 
wished to be alone; more than once she 
had gone out unknown to him. One 
day he followed her ; he saw her get into 
a cab; a little closer, and he saw her 
kissing a man who was inside, the being 
he hated above everyone on earth—the 
Italian tenor! He went back to the 
house, and with trembling hand wrote 
his note of farewell. He dared not stop 


to see her, lest his just anger should 
drive him to kill her. He had seen her 
with the Italian, and with the Italian 
he would leave her. He thanked God 
that the marriage ceremony had no’ been 
legally completed, and he was still a 
free man. 

For months afterwards, when he was 
knocking around from one country to 
another, he came across her appeals in 
the agony columns of various news- 
papers. Everything would be explained 
she had said, but what explanation 
could wash away the kiss of Tomaso 
Ferraro, a man of notoriously loose 
character? No, she could keep her 
explanations and he would do his best 
to forget her. It was not until some 
months after that the letter reached him, 
the letter he was now about to read. He 
poured himself out a big measure of 
whiskey before he broke the seal. Then 
with a great pretence of unconcern he 
began to read. 

“For the last time I write to you,” 
she said, “not on my own account now, 
but because of our child. I am dying, 
the doctor tells me, and the little money 
I had I have spent in making appeals to 
you through the papers. I never knew 
your home address, and would not know 
it now except for the accident of a news- 
paper paragraph. Had | the strength 
I should go to you, but the agony of 
these months made the task of bringing 
our babe into the world too much for 
me. One of us had to die, and I 
insisted that it should be I. You may 
love our little girl; me you have never 
loved, or you could not treat me so 
cruelly. The enclosed papers will show 
you that the man you took for Tomaso 
Ferraro was my own brother. He had 
got into trouble with the government, 
and tried to get away in the disguise of 
the tenor. But you will see that he is 
dead, accidentally they say, but I feel sure 
he was murdered. He was employed by 
an Austrian Mining Company to make 
some investigations in Italy, but the 
authorities chose to take him for a spy, 
and put him in prison. Through the 
influence of the Countess B., to whom I 
introduced you, he was got outside the 
prison and out of Milan in the disguise 
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in which you saw him. But he is dead 
now, and I am alone, alone except for 
baby, and she, poor little mite, willsoon be 
very much alone unless you come to her. 
[ should like to see you lefore I die, if 
only to implore mercy for our baby, and 
that you may hear the words of forgive- 
ness from my own lips.” 

The letter was simply signed “ Kate.” 





‘‘ Merciful God, Kate has come to life again!” 


He did not even look at the proofs she 
hadsent. Only too well did he know that 
every word the poor dead hand had 
traced was as true as truth it-elf. It 
came home to him now, once and for 
ever, that she was one who could not 
have told a lie, and it was the suspicion 


of this beating at his conscience that had 
made him a hypocrite for so many years. 
He had made his antipathy to the stage 
into a kind of religion of which he was 
himself the pope; this antipathy, as he 
often felt, being made up of hatred for 
the Italian tenor and the uneasiness of 
his own conscience. And where was he 
now after all those years; where was 
she, the woman 
he had betrayed 
and left to die; 
where was— 
Great God! 
where was the 
little baby ? 

Every mo- 
ment he felt 
himself growing 
a year older; he 
put his fingers 
through his hair 
to assure him- 
self that it was 
not falling off ; 
he caught a 
glimpse of his 
face in the mir-" 
ror, and it 
seemed to him 
as if he had 
been struck with 
paralysis. 

‘*Mr. Summer, 
sir,” said a ser- 
vant, looking in 
at the door. 

“Tell Mr. 
Summer to go 
to h—ll,” he 
shouted in a 
voice which 
showed that his 
lungs at least 
were still in 
good order. The 
servant séemed 
thunderstruck ; 
Mr. Summer, who was close _ behind, 
looked as if the day of general judgment. 
had come and all the people of Paradise 
Mount were told to go to the left. 

“Get out of my house, you infernal 
hypocrite!” shouted Mr. Winter once 
more. He had caught sight of the pastor. 
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The latter, who had been long accus- 
tomed to guide himself by what he 
could read in his patron’s eye, could not 
do anything but obey. 

“Dear me, dear me, poor Mr. Winter 
has gone out of his mind,” he said to 
the servant, adding as he got outside the 
door, “I hope he has made his will.” 

That same night Martin Winter set out 
for the little Italian village from whence 
his wife’s letter had been dated. Hypo- 
crite as he was, he had never gone so far 
as to doubt that whilst she lived she was 
his wife, and if he could only find the 
child now he would devote the rest of 
his life to her. He was almost glad now 
that: he had quarrelled with Charles, so 
that the little girl would have everything. 

But he did not find her, not the least 
trace of her. He advertised in all the 
papers, English and continental, employed 
some of the cleverest detectives, but all 
to no use. 

It was just six months after he had set 
out on his search when he returned home 
once more. Though all his old pride was 
gone, he did not wish the world to know 
his secret, and he tried to be, in appear- 
ance, at least, the same Pope of Paradise 
Mount, whose word was law amongst so 
many people in the town. When he got 
to the station he was attracted by the 
sight of a theatrical bill announcing a 
performance of the very opera in which 
his dead wife had made her début at La 
Scala. This humbled him once more, 
and on the way to the house he made a 
great resolution. He would go to see the 
performance, and go openly, taking, if that 
should prove possible, the very best box 
in the theatre. It would be a kind of 
tribute to the memory of her who was 
gone, and a public acknowledgment that 
o:e of the new commandments he had 
promulgated went a little too far. 

Everyone stared at him as he walked 
boldly up the carpeted staircase leading 
to the boxes and the circle, but he took 
no notice. Nor did he try to hide himself 
away when he got to his place. On the 
contrary, he bent forward so that every- 
one should see him. His mind was too 
busy at first to be able to take much 
notice of the stage, but in the end he was 
attracted by the sound of a voice that he 


knew, and, looking round, he saw Charles. 
Forgetting for a moment the change that 
had taken place in his own sentiments, 
his first feeling was that of anger, and he 
glared at the young man with all the 
horror of an offended Mount Paradise 
conscience. Then his eyes rested on the 
girl who stood by Charles’s side, and the 
whole expression of his face changed. 
It was with the greatest difficulty he kept 
himself from crying out, but he made the 
effort; an effort that, added to other 
things, was, perhaps, too much for his 
overwrought brain. 

** Merciful God,” he said to himself, as 
he sank back into his seat, “Kate has 
come to life again!” 

Everyone was now too absorbed in 
what was passing on the stage to take 
any notice of him. For a while, at least, 
he was quite unconscious, and it was 
with the air of a man walking in his 
sleep that he left the theatre. He did 
not wait until the performance was over, 
and the acting manager who saw him go 
out, and noticed the great pallor of his 
face, thought he must have been greatly 
shocked by what he saw, and for the first 
time in his life began to entertain a 
respect for the Pope of Paradise Mount. 

“The old fellow is sincere after all,” 
said he to himself. “A man could never 
assume such a look as he has on his face; 
he has evidently seen more than enough 
of the theatre.” 

Martin Winter did not go back to his 
own house, but his movements had latterly 
been so erratic that the servants scarcely 
wondered at his non-appearance. They 
had heard of his visit to the theatre, and, 
after that, could scarcely be surprised if 
he turned acrobat. Mr. Summer came 
every day to make anxious inquiries. 
From the first he had believed that Mr. 
Winter had gone mad, but until he knew 
for a certainty that a will had been made, 
either in his own favour or for the benefit 
of the chapel, he did not think it wise ‘to 
spread the idea abroad. The lawyer 
even, though a member of his congrega- 
tion, could not be induced to give him 
any information on the point, and if Mr. 
Summer could summon to his assistance 
all the power said to have been exercised 
by the old Inquisition, he would of a 
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certainty with great good will have 
applied the thumbscrews and other handy 
appliances to his friend Mr. Jervis. 

When a month passed without anyone 
hearing or seeing further of Mr. Winter, 
the lawyer began to be really uneasy. 
From the moment he knew that Charles 
Winter had taken to the stage, and was 
likely enough to make a name as a 
singer, he had taken care to keep in 
touch with his movements, and now he 
wrote to him in regard to the strange 
disappearance of his relative. As it hap- 
pened, Charles had a few days at liberty, 
and he set out at once to interview Mr. 
Jervis. The result was the appearance 
in various newspapers of an advertise- 
ment giving a minute description of the 
absent man, and offering a reward for 
such information as would lead to the 
discovery of his whereabouts. 

In the meantime, Martin Winter, follow- 
ing an umreasoning impulse, and only 
vaguely conscious of what he was 
doing, but anxious to get away, to fly 
off at a tangent, had started to go back 
to the little village where his wife had 
died. He was not entirely mad, but 
what was left of consciousness was con- 
centrated on the idea of proving that the 
woman he had left to bear her troubles 
alone was not really dead. How could 
she be dead when, with his own eyes, he 
had seen her singing on the stage, just as 
she had sung long ago in the theatre at 
Milan? Somehow, he had shrunk from 
going forward to speak to her. He had 
a vague idea that if he met her face to 
face she would curse him. 

‘*She would curse me, she would curse 
me,” he kept repeating to himself as the 
train flew along towards Dover. Once 
the thought broke in upon his muddled 
brain that twenty years had brought 
about very little change in his wife’s 
appearance, but, at the same time, came 
the recollection of a fact he had known, 
or heard, that on the stage old women 
could make up to look like young girls. 
There was a mirror in the carriage, and 
a sight he caught of his own face and 
shaggy grey hair almost brought him 
back to complete consciougness. He was 
old, very, very old, he thought, and she 
would not know him. After what had 
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happened he could only expect to be 
forgiven by courting her back to love 
him once more, and how could she love 
a grizzly old bear like him? Of asudden 
he broke into violent sobs; the whole 
tragedy of his life had flashed in upon 
him. When the train stopped he was 
still weeping. A crowd gathered round 
him on the platform, but he took no 
notice of anyone. When one of the 
porters asked him where he wished to 
go, he shook his head. He had entirely 
forgotten the object with which he had 
started out on his journey, and all he 
wanted now was to be left alone! The 
porter conveyed him to the waiting 
room, where he dropped into a chair 
and, after a while, appeared to doze. 
But he did not remain very long in that 
position. As if struck by a sudden idea, 
he started up and began to walk about 
the town. Morning was just breaking 
when he came upon a procession of 
caravans, horses, elephants and camels, 
a circus on its way to fresh quarters. 
Martin Winter had not yet forgotten the 
use of money, and a sovereign procured 
him a ride inside a gilded coach. As a 
lad he had once enjoyed that privilege 
before, and now it dawned upon him, 
with a conviction there was no gain- 
saying, that he was still a lad. For 
weeks he followed the circus about, or 
rather accompanied it; laughing at the 
clowns, applauding the riders, encoring 
the singers; altogether enjoying him- 
self. 

In those towns which boasted of a 
theatre, he was often to be seen outside 
the stage door at the close of the per- 
formance, wistfully looking into the faces 
of the actresses as they passed out. Then 
at last, what to all appearance he had 
been vaguely expecting came to pass. 
The circus happened to be spending a 
day at Windygap, the seaside res rt, and 
he had gone as usual to stand outside 
the stage door of the local theatre. 
Several of the artistes had passed out 
when Margaret Bellew appeared. A 
startled look came into his eyes, as of 
one suddenly awakened from a night- 
mare. He threw up his hands with a 
gesture of despair, and called upon his 
wife to forgive him. 
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“Oh, Kate—Kate Barnett—my love, 
my wife, forgive me!” he cried. 

Margaret Bellew started back. For 
the first time for many years she had 
heard her mother’s name spoken, and by 
a shabby old man whom she did not 
know. Then she saw he was about to 
faint, and, with a woman’s ready sym- 
pathy, sent one of the attendants for a 
glass of water. He did not quite fall, 
but with his back to a pillar, allowed, 
as it were, his feet to glide from under 
him. She was about to give him a 
drink when Charles came through the 
stage door. At a glance he recognised 
the dilapidated figure on the ground. 


“*Tis Mr. Win- 
ter, my uncle,” he 
said, “we must 


take him home, 
Margaret.” 

For some months 
now the two had 
been married, and 
already Charley 
Winter’s reputa- 
tion was almost as 
great as that of his 
wife’s. They acted 
and sang together, 
and neither would 
think of accepting 
an engagement 
which did not also 
include the other. 

“We must do all 
we can for the poor 
old chap, Meg,” 
said Charley, as 
soon as they had 
got him to the 
hotel ; “after all, I 
think he has many 
claims on my affec- 
tions.” 

“T suspect, dear, 
that he has still 
more upon mine,” 
answered Mar- 
garet. 

“ Upon yours?” 

‘Yes; Iam sure 
he is my father.” 

Charles Winter 
turned pale, his 





surprise was so great. The old man 
opened his eyes and looked at Margaret. 
“My wife, can you forgive me?” he 
asked in a piteous tone. 
“Your daughter forgives you,” she 
said, stooping down and kissing him. 
* * * * * 
Martin Winter still lives, healthy in 
mind and body, but he has never re- 
covered, nor tried to recover, his old 
arrogance. His children, as he calls 
them, live with him in the old house, 
and there is now no question whatever 
as to where his money will go when he 
dies. The pope has vacated his throne, 
and Paradise Mount is in mourning. 


He recognised the dilapidated figure. 
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HAILSTONES AS BIG AS 
POTATOES. 


Some Remarkable Examples. 


HE ordinary hailstone as witnessed in 
England is not as a rule a menace 
to life, though .it adds materially 

to the discomforts of existence in this 
varied climate of ours. In other countries, 
however, where climate runs to greater 
extremes, a hailstorm is a more serious 
affair, and great damage is often done to 
life and property. 

A glance at the photograph of the hail- 
stones, for instance, which fell at Elands- 
fontein, in South Africa, a few years ago, 





SECTION OF IRON ROOFING PUNCTURED BY HAILSTONES. 
IN ELEVEN SHEETS I0O PUNCTURES WERE MADE. 
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will suffice to convince the average per- 
son of the destructiveness which could be 
inflicted by these Brobdingnagians of the 
hailstone tribe. Some of these hailstones 
were larger than a good sized potato, and 
as hardaslead. When these fierce storms 
beat upon the Transvaal, they invariably 
cause immense destruction to life and 
property. The larger stone to be seen in 
the lower right hand corner of the photo- 
graph was picked up on the farm of a 
rich farmer, after it had slain a valuable 
horse. So terrific was the 
downfall of these monster 
hailstones that it was 
impossible to live out of 
shelter, and hundreds of 
valuable oxen and horses 
were mowed down as 
steadily as if exposed to 
the deadliest infantry fire. 
A tropical hailstorm is 
no light matter, as can be 
imagined after glancing 
at the illustration which 
reveals a portion of a 
corrugated iron roof that 
was pierced in several 
places by hailstones. One 
can realise the terrific 
force that must have 
driven these missiles, and 
woe betide the unfortu- 
nate being who received 
a blow from the deadly 
pellets of frozen rain. 
A blow on the temple 
from one of them would 
kill the strongest man. 
In England we are 
occasionally treated to a 
hailstorm of more serious 
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PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING SIZE OF HAILSTONES WHICH FELL AT ELANDSFONTEIN, 
SOUTH AFRICA, IN A SINGLE STORM. 


consequences than usual. Such a one 
occurred in 1893, and the photograph 
will show that even in this country hail 
of an unusually deadly sort occasionally 
pays usa visit. This photograph of the 
hailstones which fell at Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, on that occasion gives the exact 
size of these stones, some of which were as 
large as a five-shilling piece. This hail- 
storm wrought the most deadly havoc in 
Yorkshire, ruining crops to a considerable 
extent, and wrecking windows in all 
directions. The houses in many of the 


leading thoroughfares of Richmond came 
in for most unceremonious treatment, in 
the leading street alone scarcely an 
unprotected window being left unbroken. 
The storm was, in fact, one of the most 





severe that ever visited England, and cost 
the farmers of this country hundreds, if 
not thousands, of pounds. In this con- 
nection it-may be interesting to mention 
a fact that is not generally known, and 
that is, that several companies make a 
business of insuring farmers and others 
against the devastations of hailstorms. 
Another fearful storm of this description 
which visited the South of England 
occurred also in 1899, and is still known 
by many as the ‘Essex Tornado.” It 
was most violent and destructive in that 
county, and our photograph shows a few 
of the hailstones which fell on that 
occasion, a pod of peas being placed 
in their midst for purposes of comparison. 
On this occasion the county of Essex was 
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HAILSTONES OF ‘“‘ THE ESSEX TORNADO” OF 1893. THE PEA POD IS INTRODUCED 
; F TO PERMIT OF COMPARISON. 


turned into one vast mass of wreckage, 
scarcely a part of the county escaping. 
Very few people in this country realise 
the terrors of hail when driven by one of 
those high winds so common in the tropics. 
The force at which some of these travel 
exceeds the speed of a bullet from the 
rifle, and as the stones are both large and 
hard, they generally make their impres- 
sion where they fall. In places they have 
been known to riddle the earth almost 
as badly as shrapnel would do. So 
fearful have some of these storms been 
that sheep, cattle, and horses have been 
hurled into rivers and drowned. The 
limbs of animals have even been shattered 
by some of the larger stones, and farmers 
and others compelled to face the storm 
have suffered the most fearful injuries. 


No, 38. May, 1906, 


A member of the Royal Meteorological 
Society has a photograph of a unique 
hailstone, larger than the largest potato 
the writer has ever seen, and but little 
smaller in size than a water melon. 
This, of course, is an exceptional 
example, but other members testify 
to having seen hailstones almost as 
large. 

Perhaps the most remarkable result of 
a hailstorm was that which occurred in 
France a few years ago. A ballooning 
party were caught in the storm, and so 
terrific was the downpour of hail that it 
actually ripped the covering of the 
balloon, which speedily collapsed, with 
the result that one of the balloonists was 
killed and the others more or less 
injured. 












By WALTER NATHAN. 


HE murky light of the short winter's 
day had begun to deepen into 
night. The snow which had 

ceased falling in the morning began to 
resume its descent, slowly at first—the 
large flakes hanging lazily in the air 
like feathers shaken from the plumage of 
some monstrous white bird—but soon 
faster. The wind rose, twisting the 
snow into thin spiral columns, which 
multiplied with wonderful rapidity until 
they seemed to join and envelope the 
sky in one fleecy pall. It was bitter 
weather. The writer was out in it, and 
can therefore speak feelingly on the 
subject. Many a night passed in a 
Canadian winter he had thought less 
keen. Although it yet wanted some 
minutes of seven o’clock the streets were 
deserted, the shops all closed in the West 
End, and even the ‘buses and cabs had 
stopped running. The paralysis, with 
which a fall of snow seems to affect the 
vestry authorities of even the wealthiest 
London parishes, had taken full posses- 
sion, and the streets were highly 
dangerous and the roads nearly im- 
passable for traffic. A policeman stood 
buffeting himself just outside Richmond 
Terrace and looking with curiosity at a 
small solitary figure which advanced 
towards Trafalgar Square from the 
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direction of the Houses of Parliament 
at a rapid but irregular pace. 

“Wonder if she’s boosed?” muttered 
the constable, “she seems to bump up. 
’Tain’t slipping makes her walk like that. 
And she ain’t jumping. Let’s go and 
have a look at her”; with which he 
turned his steps in the direction of the 
rapidly approaching lady. 

Poor Miriam Vernon! She had been 
a total abstainer all her life. But at 
that moment, even if the constable’s 
unjust thought had been known to her, it 
would have caused her no emotion. 
Her whole being was engrossed with 
one absorbing desire—to hasten to her 
destination—and her irregular steps 
were caused by the convulsive sobs 
which with every breath shook her 
slight, elegantly modelled frame. She 
was of that fragile form of beauty which 
seems to appeal to the world to use its 
possessor kindly. Scarcely middle height, 
slenderly but most justly formed, her 
figure was crowned by a blush rose of a 
face peeping out of a radiance of bright 
yellow hair. Eyes as blue and larger 
than a violet looked yearningly and 
deprecatingly at her fellow mortals, who 
seemed too rough to be moulded from 
the same clay as this gentle creature. 
Fortune, however, not to be cajoled by 
good looks, had been treating her harshly 
of late, and the climax was now reached 
on this bitter winter evening as she 





hurried along Richmond Terrace sobbing 
her heart out. 

Miriam Vernon, née Macferra, was born 
of a Franco-Irish family of distinction. 
Of the direct branch she was the sole 
representative, and her widowed mother’s 
object in life was to mate her daughter 
with some family worthy in point of 
religion, birth and fortune of the alliance. 
For the Macferras were members of the 
Church of Rome, and Mrs, Macferra con- 
sidered marriage with a heretic unsuit- 
able, no matter how rich and noble he 
might be. When, therefore, during a 
stay at a sea-side resort, Miriam showed 
a decided inclination for the society of 
Ralph Vernon, who was putting up at 
the same hotel, the mother’s consterna- 
tion was extreme. Ralph Vernon was 
well off, but not rich; he was in trade, 
and not an aristocratic trade, being a 
wholesale draper and hosier, and above 
all he was a Protestant. All that maternal 
authority could effect to check the inti- 
macy was done, but in vain; Miriam, so 
soft and yielding usually, became hard 
as the nether-millstone on this point. 
Vernon had mesmerised her, so her mother 
said. At any rate, one fine September 
morning the pair contracted a civil 
marriage before the Registrar, and, leav- 
ing the old lady vowing she would never 
speak to, or even see, her daughter 
again, went on the Continent for their 
honeymoon. 

After a six weeks’ tour they returned 
to London, having through a house agent 
taken and furnished a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fitzjohn’s Avenue. They 
resided there happily enough, although 
Miriam experienced qualms of conscience 
respecting her want of filial obedience. 
Mrs. Macferra remained firm for some 
weeks after the newly married couple’s 
return, but repeated letters from her 
daughter weakened her resolve, and at 
last the feelings of maternity triumphed 
over the conventions of Society and her 
religious convictions, and she consented 
to see her daughter alone; the husband 
continuing ostracised and in disgrace. 
He was, however, a good and amiable 
man despite his mother-in-law’s anti- 
pathy, and cheerfully acceded to his wife’s 
request that she should go alone. She 
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had gone in the early morning, and had 
just begun to feel the satisfaction of re- 
union with one who had been a most 
fond and loving mother to her, when 
the following telegram was placed in 
her hand :— 

“Mr. Vernon in going down steps 
slipped, fractured thigh and back. Re- 
turn at once, case critical.— Martha 
Brigg.” 

The receipt of this wire from her 
housekeeper dispelled poor Mrs. Vernon’s 
newly found joy. She hurried out of the 
house and towards Trafalgar Square 
with all the speed her sob-shaken frame 
permitted, looking to right and left fora 
cab. But alas! the ranks were empty 
and no prowlers were in the street. 
Meeting the constable she stopped. 

“Oh! constable, can you tell me 
where I can get a cab? I cannot find 
one,” she sobbed, holding her sable muff 
to her face in the endeavour to hide the 
tears which streamed down it. 

“T am afraid, ma’am, you will not get 
a cab to-night,” replied the constable, 
who saw that his first impression con- 
cerning the pretty little lady had been 
entirely erroneous. “All the cabs and 
‘buses has stopped running to-night. 
The roads is like glass, and even when 
the ‘osses is roughed they slips about 
dreadful, and there’s no fares out either.” 

“Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do? 
I must get to Hampstead at once—at 
once—my husband has met with an 
accident.” 

** Well, ma’am,” returned the constable, 
“you had better go on. If a cab’s to be 
got anywhere in London, you'll get one 
either in Strand or Pall Mall. I only 
wishes I had a ’oss. I'd take yer some- 
how.” Mrs. Vernon murmured a word of 
thanks and hurried on. Neither hansom, 
fourwheeler, nor private carriage was to 
be seen in the empty whitened roads. 
Poor Miriam! She stopped a Pickford’s 
van which came lumbering along in 
solitary grandeur. 

“Coachman, coachman,” she cried, 
“will you take me to Hampstead? I 
will give you five pounds. Oh, do!” 

“Well, I’m blowed,” said the driver, 
pulling up. “I only wish I could, but 
the horses is done, and you'd stand a 
F—2 
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better chance of getting there if I was 
to carry you than you would behind 
this lot. If I sees a cab, I'll send it on. 
Go down Pall Mall, likely you’ll find one 
outside one of the clubs. Good evening, 
Marm,”’ and his tired horses staggered on 
their way. Miriam was in despair, but 
she still bravely held on her way. Passing 
the Senior United Service, she saw a light 
glimmering in the roadway down Pall 
Mall. She flew in its direction, and was 
overjoyed to see it was carried by a 
hansom standing before one of the clubs. 

“Hi! Hansom! Hansom!” she cried. 
“Drive to——” she was continuing as 
she climbed into the cab, when the 
coachman leant over and dashed her 
hopes to the ground, by saying :— 

“TI beg pardon, madam, but this is a 
private cab.” 

“Do not say, oh, do not say you will 
not drive —drive—me to Hampstead—my 
husband is dying,” she sobbed. 

“I regret I cannot, madam,” replied 
the coachman, “my. master will be out 
shortly, and I must wait for him.” 

“Do, do,” reiterated Miriam, who was 
fast becoming hysterical. ‘‘ Oh, do,” and 
clinging to the roof of the cab she looked 
beseechingly into the man’s face. 

“T cannot, I really cannot,” returned 
the man, who was himself bec ming 
distressed. 

“What is the matter?” enquired 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, who had 
emerged from the club, and was standing 
on the curb beside his cab. 

“Oh, Sir,” exclaimed Miriam, springing 
on to the pavement, “is this cab yours ?” 

“It is,” replied the Prince. 

“Then, Sir, will you perform an act 
of charity? While at my mother’s house 
in Richmond Terrace, I received—oh, 
Sir, received a telegram stating my hus- 
band had met with an accident. He is 
dying—oh—dying, I may not be in time 
even now. I cannot find a cab. Can 
you, will you let yours take me?” 

“Where to?” enquired the Prince. 

“To Hampstead, No. —, Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the Prince. “Iam 
sorry the occasion does not permit me to 
add, with pleasure. The horse will take 
you as rapidly as the wretched state of 


the road permits. Drive fast,” he added, 
turning to the coachman, “and when 
you have rendered to this lady every 
service in your power, you can go to the 
stables. I shall not require you again 
this evening.” ? 

“May Heaven and all its saints bless 
you, Sir!” sobbed Miriam. “ Will you tell 
me to whom I owe this great kindness ?” 

“You think too much of so slight a 
matter, madam,” observed the Prince. 
“Use the cab. I trust when you arrive 
your husband’s case may not prove as 
serious as you fear.” 

Miriam had reached that hysterical 
stage in which trifles assume an import- 
ance altogether out of proportion to their 
just significance. She wished to mention 
the name of this kind stranger in her 
prayers, and clung to his overcoat. 

“Oh, do tell me your name!” she 
reiterated. 

“Calm yourself, madam,” replied the 
Prince, handing her into the cab. “Calm 
yourself. I am—my name is Albert 
Edward. Drive on,” he added to the 
coachman. 

The cab went over the slippery road 
at a good rate, and the rapid motion and 
sense that each moment she was nearing 
her destination soothed Miriam’s nerves, 
and made her more composed than she 
had been since the receipt of the tele- 
gram. She lifted the trap in the roof 
and spoke to the driver. 

“Do you know the way ?” she asked. 

“Quite well, madam,” replied the 
coachman, “there are few parts of 
London I do not know.” 

“Your master was most kind in 
rendering me this service. Without his 
aid I am afraid I could not have reached 
home to-night. The streets give such 
uncertain footing, and the roads are very 
deep in snow.” 

“ He is very kind indeed,” replied the 
driver, “ everyone acknowledges it.” 

“Ts he a well-known gentleman then ?” 
enquired Miriam. 

“Very well known,” returned the 
driver. 

“I do not remember to have heard his 
name before,” said Miriam. 

The driver made no answer, and the 
conversation ceased for the time. The 
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excitement of the search for the cab 
began to subside, and the dismal scene 
of the deserted city took fresh hold of 
Miriam, and turned her thoughts more 
fully on the sudden catastrophe which 
had overwhelmed her newly wedded life. 
Unwilling to give way to melancholy 
reflections, she roused herself and opened 
the trap door once more. 

“When we arrive,” she said, ‘I shall 
want to run straight in, and I take this 
opportunity of thanking you, and express- 
ing my regret that I should have caused 
you to take so long a drive on so bitter 
a night.” 

“Not at all, madam,” returned the 
driver, “ my master’s order may send me 
anywhere, and wherever they send me I 
go with pleasure in my work, for a better 
master no man ever had.” 

“I am sure of it,” replied Miriam. 
“‘ Nevertheless I should like you to accept 
some acknowledgment of my gratitude 
for your part of the service. I have only 
some silver in my purse, but if you will 
give me your address I will forward a 
small remembrance.” 

“It is quite unnecessary, I assure you, 
madam,” replied the driver. 

“Qh, but I wish it,” returned Miriam. “I 
should feel myself ungrateful otherwise.” 

“JT would rather you did not, madam,” 
persisted the driver. “I do not think 
my master would like me to receive 
recompense for what I have done by his 
orders and in his service.” 

“Oh, I do not think he would object,” 
said Miriam. “At any rate I could 
write and ask his permission. What is 
his address?” 

“TI am sorry I cannot inform you, 
madam,” replied the driver. ‘I never 
give information nor converse respecting 
my master’s affairs.” 

* Dear me, you are a model !” returned 
Miriam, “ but I can really see no reason 
for mystery here. I wish to offer you a 
small present. You fear your master 
would object, and I ask his address in 
order to obtain permission for you to 
receive it. 
reason for concealment.” 

“‘T assure you I desire no present,” said 
the driver, “and I would rather the matter 
ended when I leave you at your house.” 


Surely you can have no 
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“Well,” said Miriam, “ be it so.” 


Her 
curiosity was however piqued, and she 
determined to recompense the driver 
despite his objection. 

With the cleverness of her sex, when 
its diplomatic qualities are aroused, she 


turned the conversation into other 
channels, and in course of talk learnt 
that her charioteer had no farther to 
return home than the point at which she 
entered the cab. 

“T am glad of that,” she said, “and 
the stables are attached to the house, 
I suppose.” 

“They are not far away,” replied the 
driver. 

“Now, that is very nice,” replied 
Miriam, and having obtained all the 
information she seemed likely to get, 
she became silent once more. “Let me 
see,” she thought, “I have the name, 
a well-known one the cabman says, and 
the district in which the house is situated. 
I think that will do.” 

The cab now entered Fitzjohn’s Avenue, 
toiled half-way up the long steep incline, 
and stopped at the door of Miriam’s house. 

“Good-night, coachman, and thanks 
very much,” said Miriam, as she alighted 
and ran up the steps. 

“Good night, madam,” replied the 
driver, turning his horse round. 

Miriam was received by Mrs. Briggs, 
the housekeeper. “Good news, ma’am, 
good news,” she said. ‘ The doctor has 
set his thigh, and the back is only bruised 
and not broken at all. He is up there 
now, but will be down in a minute, and 
you had better see him before you go up.”’ 

The doctor, a tall, good-looking young 
man, came down. “I am happy to be 
the bearer of glad tidings,” he said, “I 
have successfully reduced the fracture, 
and the abrasion on the spine, which, 
coupled with some sickness, at first led 
me to diagnose injury to the spinal cord, 
has shown itself simply to be a severe 
bruise and very slight concussion, which 
has now passed off. The case is no 
longer dangerous. In a few weeks I 


have little doubt your husband will be 
as well as ever.” 

“Thank God,” cried Miriam and in- 
continently fainted. 

During the time of her husband’s 
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illness Miriam had ample time to think 
over the cab ride she had had on the 
night of his accident, the events con- 
cerning which she narrated to her 
husband. He agreed with her that it 
would be desirable to recompense the 
coachman. She therefore obtained 
postal orders, value two pounds, which 
she inclosed in the following letter :— 


“—. Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W. 
“_ Dec., 18—. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“T fear my agitation at the 
time you were so good as to lend me 
your cab prevented me from thanking 
you in a manner which your very great 
kindness merited. Will you now accept 
the sincere expression of the obligation 
which my husband and myself feel for 
the very essential service you rendered 
us both on that evening. 

“] desire to offer your coachman a 
small present in return for the care with 
which he drove me home, but he seemed 
to think you would object to him receiv- 
ing any remuneration. Will you further 
add to the favour I have received from 
you by handing him the enclosed orders 
for two pounds. 

“Believe me, dear Sir, 

“With renewed thanks, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“MIRIAM VERNON.” 
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This she put in an envelope, which 
she addressed to, 


“ALBERT Epwarps, Esq., 
“ Pall Mall, 
“St. James, S.W.” 

To the credit of the Post Office be it 
said that, after a very short delay from 
the usual course of delivery, this letter 
was safely placed in the hands of 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 

The following reply was received by 
Miriam soon after :— 


“Marlborough House, S.W. 

“_—. Dec., 18—. 
“Madam, 

“Tam directed by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of —th imst., and to 
express the Prince’s satisfaction that your 
husband had sufficiently recovered to 
join with you in the letter you wrote. 
I am also directed to inform you that, 
although in contravention to the usual 
rules of the household, the two pounds 
which you sent has, in deference to your 
wish, been duly handed to the coachman 
who drove you on the evening of —th. 

“T have the honour to be, 
“ Madam, 


‘* Your obedient servant, 


“ 





“Mrs. Vernon.” 











HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. 
AN APPRECIATION. 


By AUSTIN FRYERS. 


R. HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE 
would probably claim that he 
has attained the leading posi- 

tion which he has now occupied for so 
many years by the sheer process of sur- 
mounting difficulties; indeed, with that 
waggish assumption of the Bohemian 
spirit which he revels in, he would very 
probably tell you that it is in this 
manner that he maintains it; but the 
onlooker, who sees—who is credited with 
seeing most of the game—has very little 
doubt that his position has been won 
and is maintained by genius, which 
sums up so many qualities. 

Let us briefly glance at his career. 

Born in London, of German stock on 
his father’s side, he was educated partly 
in England and partly in Germany. To 
begin with then, he had the great advan- 
tage—and it is a great advantage in an 
artistic profession—of being well educated. 
It is within the recollection of the older 
generation of playgoers that a series of 
Greek dramas was presented in Hengler’s 
Circus many years ago, the arena being 
transformed by the well-known architect, 
Godwin, so as to exactly represent an 
ancient Grecian theatre. Mr. Tree’s 
appearance in this classical gallery did 
not, perhaps, excite so much attention by 
reason of the merits of his performance 
as on account of the fact that a profes- 
sional actor could be found to undertake 
such a part in the original tongue. 
Indeed, it might not be uncharitable to 
assume that it was from such adven- 
titious circumstances that the majority of 
the audience derived their enjoyment. 

Like most young men who are endowed 
with a father in a prosperous way of 
business, Mr. Tree began his career in the 
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way he should go had he not known 
better. That is to say, he entered his 
father’s office in 1870, but found the 
routine against the grain. This was a 
portent, for his father was established in 
the corn trade. 

Even at this early period he had the 
desire to strut his hour behind the foot- 
lights, and with the object of preening 
his untried wings, he joined the Irra- 
tionals A. D.C. Not for eight years, 
however, did he find an opportunity for 
appearing on the regular stage, and 
during this period his efforts:to become 
an actor caused him to experience many 
rebuffs. On one occasion, for instance, 
he met the late Sir Henry Irving at the 
table of a bishop, and, confiding to the 
great tragedian his desire to adopt the 
stage as a profession, was met by the 
discouraging advice to give up the idea. 
This, however, was only history repeating 
itself, for Phelps had given Irving exactly 
the same advice; and Tree no more 
heeded it than Irving himself had done. 

Mr. Tree’s professional début was made 
at the Globe Theatre, in 1878, at a 
matinée given in aid of the Stafford 
House Fund. His success on that occa- 
sion was so decided that he had several 
offers of provincial engagements, and 
this encouragement induced him to 
decide on adopting the stage as a pro- 
fession. He did not, however, exile him- 
self into the wilds of the provinces, and 
he was next professionally heard of at 


the Garrick Theatre—not Mr. Bourchier’s | 


home, but a building, which I believe 


no longer exists, somewhere in 
Whitechapel. 


The fact that David Garrick in his day 
drew crowds to Goodman’s Fields may, 
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perhaps, have inspired Tree with the of Wales's Theatre (then called the 
notion that even yet a good thing may Prince’s), where he created the part of the 
be fostered in the east. Atany rate, he Rev. Robert Spalding, in “ The Private 





Photo by} [J. C. Turner, London and Hull, 


HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE 


improved on his matinée experience by Secretary.” The farce was a failure. 
joining the company, which at this time Londoners were not used to a piece of 
was playing a variety of pieces at this inconsequent fun relying mainly on 


theatre. exaggerated types, but everyone present 
His first big opening wasat the Prince on the first night was struck by the 
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consistently drawn portrait of the vacuous 
clerical donkey, over whose absurdities 
audiences roared for hundreds of nights 
and afternoons, when Mr. Tree resigned 
the part to Mr. Penley, electing to create 
another part, which proved to be one of 
the first in the long line of striking crea- 
tions with which his name is associated, 
to wit, Macari, in “ Called Back.” 

In “The Private Secretary,” how- 
ever, Mr. Tree gave evidence of that 
original creative instinct which has 
enabled him to filla gallery of stage por- 
traits without ever calling on a dupli- 
cate. His Spalding was a_ distinct 
character which lives in the memory, 
and that he originated the conception in 
which Mr. Penley afterwards achieved a 
triumph, is fairly evidenced by the fact 
that the catchwords which were later on 
in everyone’s mouth, “Do you know?” 
and “I don’t like London!” were gags 
which he invented. 

With his next part, Macari, however, 
he may be said to have begun the career 
with which his name and fame are 
associated. Playgoers had been used 
to mere acting, with characterisation 
regarded as a matter apart, to be pro- 
vided by Clarkson at a price. In 





MR. TREE AS HOTSPUR. 





MR. TREE AS GRINGOIRE, 


Macari, however, was found not only 
an actor but a master of artifice. Anew 
character is with Tree an abstraction 
which he studies in detail, and realises 
by every art and artifice known to stage- 
craft. The costumier, the perruquier, 
the make-up provider, merely supply 
the paints for his palette; he him- 
self paints the picture. How various 
and contrasting these are is realised 
by merely naming Macari (“Called 
Back”), Demetrius (“Red Lamp”), 
Gringoire, Falstaff (“‘ Merry Wives”’), 
Svengali (“Trilby”), and Fagin 
(“Oliver Twist”);—and these are 
but a few. It is obvious, too, that 
Mr. Tree does not aim at striking 
portraits merely that each may be a 
contrast to the others. In every case, 
you feel at once that the character, as 
seen to the eye, is exactly how it 
must appear, to be in keeping with its 
actions in the play. This harmony 
is the more striking where the cha- 
racter is not outside our ordinary 
experience, as for instance, in that won- 
derful portrait of the Jewish financier 
in “ Business is Business,” where the 
very trousers, spats, watch-chain, and 
every other detail of the portrait sug- 
gested a dozen counterparts in real life 
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Mr. Tree has a very wide range in his 
capacity as an actor, and while in plays 
such as those of Oscar Wilde and in such 
pieces as “ The Last of the Dandies ” he 
has the coolness of Mayfair or the 
foppery of the Pump Room at com- 
mand, there is no trace of that excuse 
for bad acting, “reserved force,” when 
occasion demands the uttermost expres- 
sion of passion or despair. One of the 
finest bits of acting the London stage 
has seen for many years 
was the maniacal rage 
of the old Jew Issachar 
at the close of one of 
the acts of “‘ Hypatia” 
—the third, I believe. 
It was an outburst for 
which no “ lines” could 
be written. It was act- 
ing —acting alone; it 
was such a tour de force, 
independent of and out- 
side the range of the 
art of the dramatist, as 
proves that acting is an 
art, distinct and describ- 
able. The other pole 
of abandon was reached 
by Mr. Tree in. that 
terrible picture of the 
enfeebled mindless waif 
in “The Man Who 
Was.” Here was the 
companion picture to 
the ars celare artem. 
It was intellect conceal- 
ing intellect. During 
practically the whole 
time, the art of the 
actor was required to 
depict a wastrel ob- 
livious of his past and 
of his surroundings, 
whose remnant of intel- 
lect was only capable of 
remembering the mere 
physical sensations of 
hardship and cruelty, 
and whose only effort 
was to feebly guard 
against similar treat- 
ment. Then, towards 
the end of the play, 
comes a glimmer of 


- 


returning memory, aroused by a few 
associations, only to shatter the poor 
wasted frame and lay it to rest in 
merciful death. 

To say that Mr. Tree’s performance in 
this little piece was thrilling is merely 
to repeat a well-recorded fact, but I 
cite it as one of the proofs of his great 
achievements as an actor, for in this 
everything depended on the acting, and 
the acting in this case implies the genius 





MRS. H. BEERBOHM TREE. 


From the painting by Sir Philip Burne Jones, 
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to conceive such a character and the art 
to realise the conception. 

I have said that Macari started Mr. 
Tree on the brilliant career which has 
ever since been so uninterruptedly main- 
tained. The leading facts may be very 
briefly stated. 

His next big hit was as the German 
swindler in “ Jim the Penman ”—a play 
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opening piece “The Red Lamp,” which 
scored a great success because of its 
dramatic interest, and because of Mr. 
Tree’s striking impersonation of Deme- 
trius, chief of the third section of the 
Russian police. He remained at the 
Comedy Theatre from April to Septem- 
ber, and then took over the Haymarket 
Theatre, which had fallen on somewhat 





MRS, KENDAL, MISS ELLEN TERRY AND MR. TREE IN ‘“‘THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.” 


From the painting by the Hon. John Collier, 


which had been refused by almost every 
manager in London, and only saw the 
light because Lady Monckton, maintain- 
ing her faith in its merits in spite of 
these rebuffs, produced it at a matinée. 
Its enormously successful run at the 
Haymarket will be remembered by most 
readers. 

In 1887 Mr. Tree entered on the cares, 
joys, and dignities of management at 
the Comedy Theatre, producing as his 


evil days but regained to the full its 
prosperity under his rule. The “little 
house in the Haymarket” did not appa- 
rently accord with Mr. Tree’s palatial 
ideas, and so he decided to build himself 
a lordly playhouse, His Majesty’s, one of 
the handsomest theatres in the world, 
which he opened on April 28, 1897. 

Mr. Tree has as a rule been very lucky 
with his dramatists, but his new house had 
an inauspicious start, the opening piece, 
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Sir Gilbert Parker's “Seats of the 
Mighty,” barely scoring a succés d’estime. 
Later on,an “old hand,” Mr. H. A. Jones, 
also fell below the expected mark, with 
a curious piece entitled “ Carnac Sahib.” 
As against these, however, His Majesty’s 
has seen the production of several pieces 
which have been exceptionally success- 
ful, such as “ The Last of the Dandies” 
and “The Darling of the Gods,” while 
with “Oliver Twist” Mr. Tree has 
removed the reproach against Dickens 
that adaptations of his works rarely pay. 

There is a prevalent idea amongst 
novices that those “in the ring” are 
deaf to the knocking at the door of the 
younger generation. However true this 
may be in general, I know from personal 
experience that it is not true of Mr. Tree. 
Some years ago—I cannot give exact 
dates—I had the notion of instituting 
some medium of introduction for prac- 
tical purposes between budding authors 
and players and managers and the public, 
and | talked it over with Mr. Tree. Heat 
once threw himself enthusiastically into 
it, and the outcome was the institution 
of the “Society of British Dramatic Art,” 
of which Mr. Tree was the president, Mr. 
George Alexander the vice-president, and 
I the hon. secretary. The scheme was to 
produce plays at special matinées, which 
would be performed by players who had 
not appeared in leading’ parts at West 
End theatres. 

Several performances were given, and 
I remember that amongst those brought 
into prominent notice was Miss Nancy 
Noel, who was engaged by Mr. Tree 
himself for “A Bunch of Violets” 
and other pieces produced under his 
management. 

The society lasted for quite a lengthy 
period, Considering the fact that it had a 
committee numbering about sixty, and 
might have been usefully alive to-day were 
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it not for my friend Mr. Cecil Raleigh, 
who enthusiastically and successfully 
advocated the production of a semi- 
Biblical play which would have taxed 
the resources of Drury Lane for anything 
like adequate production. I have never 
been able to make up my mind whether 
Mr. Raleigh was in earnest or was play- 
ing a huge practical joke on us, but, in 
any case, he killed the Society of British 
Dramatic Art by making it bite off more 
than it could chew. 

My reason for referring to this little 
footnote of theatrical history is for the 
purpose of mentioning that when I sub- 
mitted my idea to Mr. Tree he had 
already made a move in a similar 
direction and was in negotiation for 
premises for the purpose of founding a 
School of Dramatic Art. He abandoned 
his notion in favour of mine, but not 
without expressing the fear that a larger 
committee than a “committee of one” 
would prove unworkable. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the 
Society of British Dramatic Art, he 
retained his faith in the principle of 
expert tuition, with the result that he 
founded, about a year ago, a Dramatic 
Academy in which everything essential 
to success on the stage is taught. This 
he did entirely on his own responsibility, 
and at his own expense ; and now, when 
it has become an accepted institution of 
proved utility, he has put its manage- 
ment in the hands of a representative 
committee, under whose guidance it may, 
in course of time, become our equivalent 
to the Paris Conservatoire. 

This is, I think, conclusive proof that 
Mr. Tree’s sympathies are with the 
talented novice. It also furnishes an 
eloquent tribute from a successful man 
to the well-worn maxim that success 
can only be attained by hard work 
allied to talent. 
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MR. BEERBOHM TREE AS KING JOHN. 
From the painting by Chas. A, Buchell, 








LARGF. rhomboidal studio—not a 
“show” studio—a good north 
light from the top and side lights 

from all cardinal points of the compass, 
essentially a place of work—for honest, 
earnest labour. Some bits of real armour 
—no Wardour Street “spuriosities;” a 
lot of good china—Spode, Sévres, blue 
Derby, Chelsea, Bow, Lowestoft, Tanta- 
mona, a graduated set of old ginger jars, 
and a whole wealth of gris Flamande, 
assegais, bows, arrows, and shields from 
the tropics, and halberds, old swords and 
matchlocks of English make. 

Some Persian rugs and Turkey carpets 
partially cover the floor, and pipes from 
all climes strew the place. 

A host of canvases, often four and 
five deep, dado the studio, while others, 
framed and unframed, decorate or dese- 
crate the walls. These terms are used 
advisedly, for while some are exquisite 
soul-snatches, earliest schemes for future 
masterpieces—and the first colour 
splashes give more insight into the artist 
heart than the finished picture—the others 
are the veriest daubs that ever sign painter 
perpetrated. 

There were two men in the place— 
one, a man with a grizzled moustache and 
pointed Vandyke beard, was working 
hard at a picture; an habitual frown of 
dissatisfaction had eaten a vertical line, 
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a very deep line, between his brows—not 
dissatisfaction with life, for he enjoyed 
life largely after his fashion, his club life, 
bachelor life. Sturdy independent “ don’t 
care a pin” sort of life, as much money 
as he cared to earn, and only himself 
to think of! No, the deep line was 
scored by his deep love of Art and of 
Nature—his ever yearning to do better, 
and make his work more worthy of the 
nature he worshipped. He was much 
younger than he looked—fifty in face, 
not forty in years, and in heart about 
twenty. 

He suddenly stopped, threw his brushes 
and palette down with something between 
a grunt and a sigh, and pulling a carved 
oaken prebendal chair up to the fireplace, 
lit his well-blacked cutty. 

Then the other man spoke. He was a 
tall, well-set-up young fellow, clean 
shaven, carefully groomed, and fault- 
lessly—even foolishly—dressed. There 
could not be a greater possible contrast ; 
each in his own way was handsome, the 
grizzled, beetled-browed Jupiter-Tonans- 
like head of Reuben Fearn, and the 
somewhat weak, Adonis-shaped face of 
Arthur Grey. 

“What a funny fellow you are, 
Reub!” and the speaker put his head 
sideways and walked back a few paces 
from the picture he was painting, 
regarding his work with satisfaction. 
“] never saw anybody so eternally 
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humped. Your picture will come all 
right by and bye. I admit it wants 
working up a good bit, but you'll pull it 
through,” and he lazily lounged round 
to the other easel. “1 don’t quite like 
the sky, and I'd like to see you pull the 
foreground together, and just tone down 
your purples in the distance. Of course, 
old boy, I said from the first that you 
had the figures in the wrong place, and 
the expression in the girl’s face was not 
sad enough. I rather like the old man; 
—you’'ll get the rest right on varnishing 
day, if it gets in. Now, Reub, just have 
a look at mine, will you, and see if you 
can think of anything to improve it. I’m 
very keen on it myself.” And strolling 
back to his own easel he gazed upon as 
execrable a waste of canvas and colour 
as ever came beneath criticism. 

Reuben looked moodily at the picture 
in true painter attitude—head thrust 
forward, back erect, and his hands in the 
pockets of his bulbous pantaloons. He 
glowered through his shaggy eyebrows 
for some half-minute, puffing at his pipe 
with monotonous regularity. “H’m!” 
he grunted, and turning upon his heel, 
went back to his palette with a sigh 
and recommenced work. 

“A bit jealous, I suppose,” murmured 
Grey to himself; “poor old boy—but 
there, he won’t take my advice.” Aloud: 
“Reub, did you notice that I had re- 
painted the sky? I didn’t like the one 
from nature, so I’ve thrown some of 
myself in, you know: it isn’t quite 
finished, but I’ll touch it up on varnish- 
ing day. 

“ By the way, old man ”— this came 
sheepfacedly—‘“ I had a letter from her 
father this morning”—Reuben put his 
pipe down—* the dear old boy is coming 
round, he really is; I had a letter from 
him this morning ; you know he objected 
strongly to us artists.” 

“ Humph!” 

“Calls us a thriftless lot—men of no 
account, but he has absolutely relented. 
If I get a picture in the Academy and on 
the line, Ican marry Winnie ; and he will 
give her away himself. I have a fair 
private income, but she is his only child, 
and will come into quite a lot of money; 
but I must, I must get this in”—and he 
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pointed to the daub with a complacent 
smile—“ and I will be happy for ever 
after!” 

Reuben puffed savagely at his pipe. 
“Get in and on the line—‘ prave orts,’ 
laddie—well, you never know your luck ; 
try, my boy, and may you succeed.” 

Half an hour’s sturdy painting from 
the senior, some dainty ‘semi-feminine 
brush-tickling from the junior, brought a 
chime of four. Arthur Grey reddened 
and, turning, said meekly, “Dear old 
Reub, it’s a shame to keep anything from 
you. I am to meet Winnie and her 
father at Albert Gate at five. I'll run 
away and dress ; we dine afterwards at 
the Cecil. When old Shiffler comes to 
take the pictures in—I suppose you'll 
send yours after all—tell him mine is not 
quite dry, will you, dear old boy?” 
And drawing on a pair of light grey 
suéde gloves, and adjusting a glossy hat 
mathematically erect on his head, he 
sauntered out, gently agitating his 
silver-topped stick. 

Reuben looked at the little erect 
figure, the immaculate frock coat, the 
classic carriage of the head, and the 
gentle conceit of his friend with some- 
thing akin to envy, charitable envy 
without one spark of malice. 

There was a strange friendship between 
these men so utterly opposite—the elder, 
ragged already, first with the struggle 
for food, now with the fight for fame ; 
the younger with the smoothness and 
placidity of self-satisfied youth that 
had never known trouble. 

They seldom went out together. 
Reuben in his soft felt hat, lounging coat 
and baggy trousers, and Arthur looking 
like a fashion-plate, were an ill-assorted 
couple. Their clubs were as different as 
their “sets,” and the only time they were 
seen together was when the younger in- 
duced the elder to don “ war-paint,” and 
they occupied neighbouring stalls at a 
concert or theatre. 

Reuben Fearn sat down again in the 
prebendal chair, his chin in his palms 
and his fingers ruefully rubbing his 
cheek-bones. “And Winifred Flower— 
that dainty girl, for whom I would give 
up every aspiration of my life, even my 
A.R.A.-ship, which must come this 
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‘show ’—the woman I worship is to be 
wasted on a good-hearted, generous, 
conceited noodle like this! Eheu! With 
a woman like that to egg me on, I 
believe I would be president—I could 
work then. And yet if he gets in”— 
with scorn—‘ if he gets in, he marries 
her, and”—a long pause—“ if he doesn’t 
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“I say, make haste, this 


get in—she won’t marry me. Will I? 
Steady, Reuben. Will 1?”—a few puffs, 
calmly,—* Yes, I will! His picture is 
trashy, oleographic rot! I know mine is 
good, and that my associateship depends 
upon it. I will make this sacrifice for 
her sweet sake. He will get in, and he 


will be hung on the line ; so goodbye to 
the letters after my name for a couple of 
years at least.” 


He got up, and walking 
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to the other man’s picture, stood in his 
favourite attitude. “I can do nothing 
with it at all—there is no time to repaint 
it—that would be the only thing, and 
even then the poor boy would say he 
would have been hung on his own merits; 
that awful sky! those bony trees! and 
those ill-drawn figures! Pah! Well, 








weighs a ton at least.” 


I’ve been a dashed fool all my life, and 
this is the culminating act! I will sign 
his name on my picture, and he will get 
Winifred for his wife.” 

He wheeled the easels side by side— 
the canvases were the same size—forged 
Arthur Grey’s signature in the corner of 
his own delicious picture, and with a 
passionate gesture, smeared the other 
name out with something like a“ Damn!” 
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Shiffler, the model, came—an oldman with 
a face like Peter, and a love for porter. 
“’Ow many am I to take, Mist. Fearn?” 

“One.” 

“Ah, I thought ’e wouldn’t ’ave the 
cheek to send in—else——” 

“Hold your tongue! Here is his 
picture.” 

“Wot, Mr. Fearn, you don’t mean to 
say you’re not——” Shiffler looked and 
started. “ Well, this is a go—this ain’t 
Mr.——” . 

“Shut up, hang you, and go.” 

“ Well,” with a sad shake of the head, 
“good evenin’, sir. There, if ’e’d ’a’ 
sent, I raaly would ’a’ arst who was to 
bring it back; but now—well, this is the 
rummest gol ever see. ’Scuse me, Mr. F., 
but this is larceny, that’s wot it is——” 

“Get out, Shiffler, and mind you hold 
your tongue!” 

“Mum, sir—mum! But——!” and 
old Shiffler waggled his patriarchal head 
ashe struggled through the doorway to the 
van. He had more studio secrets and 
“ ghost” stories than any other model in 
town, but this was, in his own phrase, 
“a beater.” 

The grizzled man sat down once more, 
but before he had time to refill his 
beloved and consoling pipe, a smart 
knock came to the door, and the well- 
informed janitor of the studios said, with 
a delightful brogue, ‘‘ Misther Forn, sorr, 
‘tis a hand-delivered message from 
Misther Grey for ye, sorr, and the b’y’s 
waithin’ forr an answorr, sorr.” 

Fearn broke open the envelope. 

“ DEAR OLD Reus.—I won't come back 
to the studios for some days. Winnie 
says I want rest after my picture, and 
her father says so, too. The old boy 
has turned up trumps; so we start a 
party of four— Winnie and me, and 
her father and her maiden aunt, for 
Paris, Vienna, and possibly a peep at 
St. Petersburg. I will try and be back 
by varnishing day—though I really don’t 
think I can improve my picture. Don’t 
trouble to wire to me about my luck. I 
feel pretty safe, and, in fact, I don’t know 
exactly where I shall be. Ta, ta! dear 
old boy; I suppose you have sent in 
after all. I do hope you will get in. 


Thine always.—ARTHUR.” 
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It would be hard to say for a few 
moments whether pity or contempt domi- 
nated Fearn’s mind ; however, pity came 
in an easy winner. The grizzled one 
read the letter again, smiled sadly, and 
lit his pipe with it. “Tell the boy ‘all 
right ’—and, Finerty, pack up my things ; 
lam going away for a couple of weeks.” 


Il. 


EARLY a month later, and Reuben 
Fearn was back. He had been 
prowling and sketching among the 

uplands of “Unknown Essex,” enjoying 
solitude in the quaint old-world villages 
with a congenial brother brush. 

He found a host of letters awaiting 
him. Invitations to “smokers” and pri- 
vate views, but mostly from friends 
expressing astonishment and regret that 
he had not sent in. 

Among Arthur Grey’s lot, one envelope 
bore the lion and the unicorn of the Royal 
Academy on the flap. “I needn’t open— 
accepted, of course,” and for the first 
time since his folly he felt hatred in his 
heart. “Yet, yet”—love triumphed— 
“it is for her sake.” 

Press day had passed, and he sat down, 
much against his custom, to read the 
criticisms on “ Arthur Grey’s Picture” ; 
had it been in his own name he would 
have shunned them with contempt. 
“Let a critic paint a picture—a good 
picture,” he would say, “and I'll read 
what he says about art; but till then— 
Pah!” 

This time, however, he read about 
himself impersonally ; he was another 
man. One of the leading dailies asked, 
“Who is this giant that has sprung 
up among us fully armed, like Minerva 
from the brow of Jupiter? Who before 
has heard of Arthur Grey? And yet the 
picture of the year, No. 473, ‘ Afterglow,’ 
comes from the brush of an utterly un- 
known man—a picture which,” etc., etc. 

The Evening Fireball (one half-penny), 
in its special evening editions, published 
at 10.30 a.m., after praising up the picture 
with Milesian wealth of words, went on 
to give an account of “ Arthur Grey as 
he is.” It described him as a retiring 
recluse; a man of mysterious origin, 
G2 
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having been picked up a mere infant on 
the field of Gravelotte during the Franco- 
Prussian war, with an English baptismal 
certificate round his neck; it told of his 
moods and his methods, his inner life, 
and gave a smudgily illustrated account 
of his palatial home in the northern 
heights of London! 


He crushed the papers and threw them - 


down upon the hearth as the door burst 
open, and Arthur Grey rushed in, in a 
light touring suit, healthy and travel- 
burned; the next incomer was an 
exquisitely beautiful girl, fair-haired, 
ruddy-lipped, and bright-eyed, clad in 
a dainty confection of creamy white, 
with a soupgon of cornflower blue; the 
third arrival was a typical country 
gentleman—half landed proprietor, half 
banker, rosy-faced, white side-whiskered ; 
prosperity and respectability surrounded 
his head as with a halo; in his hands he 
carried a quire of assorted papers neatly 
folded, and he beamed with pleasure. 

Arthur waltzed round the studio, and 
rushed to Fearn, with outstretched hands. 
“Dear old Reub, did you ever know such 
luck—double luck—in and on the line, 
and (whisper) her father has consented ; 
(then aloud) in and on the line, did you 
ever know such luck? Well, not alto- 
gether luck.” 

“Luck indeed, Arthur dear!” (“ Hullo,” 
thought Fearn, “she has taken possession 
of him already.”) “Talent! Have you 
seen the press notices, Mr. Fearn?” 

“Yes, Miss Flower, I have seen them.” 

“TI am sorry to hear you are not in, 
dear old boy; never mind, you know the 
old proverb—‘ Try, try, try, again.’” 

“Do,” chimed in Miss Winnie, “ don’t 
be despondent. I’m sure, Arthur—Mr. 
Grey—will do his best to help you. Oh! 
I’m dying to see the picture. When?” 

“Monday is the opening day,” replied 
Fearn, sadly. 

“Well, look here,” this from the banker, 
“we'll make up a little party, and all go 
together: a nice little dinner, and a 
theatre afterwards, eh?” 

“I’m sorry, but I’m engaged for Monday, 
and in fact,” consulting his watch, “1 am 
late for anappointment now. Good-day, 
Mr. Flower; good-day, Miss Flower. I'll 
probably see you later, Arthur.” 
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“Poor old boy,” said Arthur, feelingly, 
as the door closed, “he’s cut up about 
my luck, you know: he hasn’t been re- 
jected for years. In fact, from his first 
picture, I think he has always been in; 
but there, it is the inexorable law of 
nature, the young must supplant the 
old.” 

“Look!” exclaimed the young lady— 
with feminine curiosity she had been pry- 
ing round the studio, and pounced upon the 
papers in the tiled hearth—“the jealousold 
thing! He has been reading your Academy 
notices, and has thrown the papers down 
in a fit of passion!” 

“It looks like it, certainly,” said Mr. 
Flower. 

“TI never thought the old boy capable 
of such pettiness. I’ve tried to help him 
in every way, but he wouldn’t let me. 
He never would take my advice—that’s 
his picture over there, the big one, face 
to the wall.” 

“Oh! I would like to look at it. May 
we?” 

“Well, it isn’t quite studio form, you 
know: but I don’t think the dear old 
chap would mind. Where is my—— Oh, 
the easels have been put away for the 
cleaning up. All right, I'll hold it on 
my knee: but don’t be long, it is precious 
heavy.” Grey could just stretch his 
arms across the frame, and putting his 
foot on a chair, rested it on his knee, 
his cheek rubbing against the back of 
the canvas. 

“ What a daub!” came simultaneously 
from father and daughter. “ And he ex- 
pected to get that in?” 

“T must say I never liked it,” said 
panting Arthur, “and I’m sure he feels it 
—because he’s rubbed off the white cross 
and taken the label off.” 

“ Oh, that horrid sky, and that dreadful 
laughing girl—she squints.” 

“TI told him she wasn’t looking sad 
enough,” gasped Arthur. 

“ And I should think,” said the banker, 
“the man had never seen a plough by 
the way he’s drawn this one.” 

“A plough? Poof!” The picture was 
heavy. ‘‘He had no plough in his 
‘Eventide ’—I have one in ‘ Afterglow.’ 
Can he have copied my idea? I say, 
make haste, this weighs a ton at least.” 
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Reuben walked straight to the picture and turned its face to the wall. 
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“ Half a moment, dear. Look at those 
snakey trees: and I suppose he means 
that for a dog barking at that hideous 
old man in the smock frock.” 

“Dog! old man! Smock frock! 
Here, Mr. Flower, help me down with 
this,” and leaning the frame against the 
table, Arthur Grey faced his own picture. 

His thumbs crept slowly into the palms 
of his hands, and with a short, sharp 
indrawing of the breath, like the yelp of 
a beaten dog, he staggered to the table 
and fell upon it in a dead faint. 


III. 


6é RTHUR, darling!” and Winnie 
was on her knees by his side, 
“‘ speak to me, dearest.” 

“It’s holding that confounded picture 
and the overwork,” said her father, 
dabbing the fainting man’s forehead 
with water. ‘“‘ Where is there a bell? 
You can never find anything in these 
ramshackle places.” 

The door opened and Reuben Fearn 
walked in with a smoothed brow. He 
started with annoyed astonishment and 
walked straight to the picture, turned its 
face to the wall; then, looking at Arthur, 
he said brusquely, ‘‘How long has he 
been like this ?—ten minutes? Ah! I’ve 
seen him like this before. Will you step 
into this room; I know best how to 
bring him round,” and he conducted 
them to the door, closing and locking it 
carefully. 

“Did you notice that jealous brute, 
papa?” the girl whispered. ‘“ Before he 
even looked at poor Arthur he turned 
his wretched daub to the wall. Well, 
no wonder.” 

Fearn loosed Grey’s collar, deluged 
his head with water, rubbed his lips and 
brow with brandy,- and poured some 
down his throat. After a couple of 
minutes of vigorous fanning his eyes 
slowly opened, and he stared about him 
vacuously, and they rested on the 
canvas. 

He sprang to his feet with the energy 
of a maniac, and grasping Fearn’s wrist 
until his knuckles whitened, he hissed: 
“You false friend! you traitor! Why 
have you done this? Why have you 


lifted me heaven high to let me fall hell 
deep?” He steadied himself against 
the table—he had aged ten years 
in ten minutes; his eyes were 
sunken and haggard, and his bedabbled 
hair clung in rat’s tails to his moist 
forehead. “Why! oh why, Reuben— 
whom I loved and trusted as a brother— 
why have you played me this scurvy 
trick? Shame on you! Shame on you! 
Where are they? Call them in; let me 
confess this fraud. Yourfraud! Though 
I lose her I will not gain her this way. 
The scales have fallen from my eyes. 
I have seen my picture in its naked form. 
Call them in, Reuben, lost friend ; call 
them in.” 

A timid tapping came to the door, and 
a plaintive voice pleaded: ‘“ Mayn’t we 
come in now; we are anxious. Is he 
better ?”” 

“In a few moments,” said Fearn. 
“ Now, Arthur,” and mechanically filling 
his pipe, he lit it, “this is a secret 
between us. No one must ever know it: 
no one will. You have a picture on the 
line in the Academy.” Grey winced as 
one stabbed. “Her father is stubborn 
and proud of your talent "—Grey shud- 
dered again—“ and has boasted of it; if 
you hold him up to ridicule you might 
as well go altogether, and his daughter 
has told you plainly she will never marry 
without her father’s consent.” 

The younger man buried his face 
between his hands; a strange struggle 
between his honour, his love, and his 
conceit. The two last prevailed, and 
pulling himself together with a mighty 
effort, he said—even then trying to put 
some of his burden on the other man’s 
shoulders—“ So be it, Reuben ; you have 
said it.” 

With an imperceptible shrug, Fearn 
walked to the door. Grey staggered 
after him. “I say, old man! ”—this in 
a hoarse whisper—‘“ You will let me at 
least buy the picture. You would have 
got a ‘thousand’ for it.” 

Fearn pushed him back. “That is 
my wedding present; I would have 
painted one for you anyway. You can 
come in now—the boy is better "—and 
the anxious couple went up to the 
invalid, and gazed lovingly into his face. 
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“We can’t afford to lose-you yet, my 
boy. English art can’t spare you,” and 
the banker patted him on the back. 

“TI am afraid English art will have to 
lose him, Mr. Flower; I have made the 
boy promise never to touch a brush 
again.” Grey started, flushed, and looked 
at the speaker. ‘‘ The mental strain and 
the hard work are too much for his 
nervous temperament.” 

“Yes,” faltered Arthur, after a pause, 
“a few more experiences like this would 
kill me.” 

“ Oh, Arthur, dear!” 

“If you will permit me, sir, I would 
like to purchase an interest in your bank, 
and, with Winnie for my wife, settle 
down to a placid country life just within 
riding distance of your house.” 

“My dear boy, my son, the dream of 
my-life!” 

Winifred turned to Mr. Fearn, and, 
with a tiny stamp of her foot, said, ‘Sir, 
I am sure you have turned Arthur away 
from painting. I believe you are jealous 
of him.” 

“You are quite right, Miss Flower,” 
and he looked at her fixedly, with a 
strange light in his eyes and a quaver in 
his voice, “I am jealous of him!” 

She gazed at him for a moment in 
surprise. Her eyelids drooped, and a 
delicate pink overspread her face. “Come, 
Arthur,” she said, almost sharply, “a 
carriage drive will do you good.” 

“Will you join us, Mr. Fearn?” 


“No, papa. I am sure Mr. Fearn must 
be busy after his holiday. Good-bye, we 
will see you soon, I hope.” 

“ Good-bye, dear old boy,” said Fearn ; 
“in the excitement we have just gone 
through I forgot to say [ have made 
arrangements for a year’s study in Algiers 
—I start to-night for Marseilles.” 

“Ah, I see,” misquoted the banker, 
“ fresh fields and pastures new.” 

“And we are not to meet for a year, 
my dearest, truest, and oldest friend,” 
and Arthur again shook hands feverishly. 

““I—I am so sorry, Mr. Fearn,” said 
Winifred, in a trembling hesitating voice: 
“I had hoped to see you at our house, 
‘Flowerbank,’ frequently.” The pink crim- 
soned on her face, and the daintily gloved 
hand lingered one moment in his broad 
palm, then, walking quickly to the door, 
she exclaimed, without turning, “Now, 
papa; now, Arthur ”’—it had been, “ Now, 
Arthur; now papa,” heretofore — “do 
make haste,” and followed by the twain 
she reached the carriage. 

Fearn stood irresolute for a moment, 
and then, walking to the window, peeped 
through a corner of the Persian blinds. 

The banker was solicitous about 
Arthur’s health, and Arthur was full of 
sympathy for himself—but two of the 
most beautiful eyes Fearn had ever seen 
looked shyly up at the studio window. 

The solitary man sighed, and drawing 
the old carved chair up to the fireless 
grate, lit his beloved pipe. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE 
CHURCHES. 





By CHARLES HIATT. 


HE Garden of England!” I fancy 

a great French writer dismissed 

our country as a vast garden, 
producing all manner of improbable 
crops in the most unexpected places. 
But we generally associate the flattering 
descriptive phrase with Kent, Devon, or 
the Isle of Wight. The people of Here- 
fordshire claim that their county is the 
only true and original national garden, 
and in no small degree they are justified 
in so doing. Herefordshire is a fair 
region of hop gardens and fruitful 
orchards, of lush meadows in which 
ancient oaks stand out at intervals, of 
old-world villages, which seem to know 
little of the hot, hard chase of modern 
life. If we approach Hereford from the 
Shropshire side, we go to it by a way 
almost unrivalled in 
historical interest 
and scenic variety. 
From Shrewsbury— 
the scene of one of 
the decisive battles 
of English history, 
the school of Philip 
Sydney and Fulke 
Greville, the birth- 
place of Charles 
Darwin—we pass to 
the rugged hills of 
Stretton. This part 
of Shropshire is an 
epitome of England : 
the old days when 
our country was in 
the making have left 
their traces in the 


shape of pre-historic mound, barrow, of 
medizval fortress, Elizabethan hall, and 
goodly Georgian mansion. In Ludlow 
the accidents of ages have produced a 
town almost theatrically picturesque. 
The splendid wreck of the great castle 
in which Milton’s “ Comus” was first 
performed, and in which Butler wrote 
his “ Hudibras”; a church of almost 
cathedralesque dignity ; scores of houses 
of the quaintest charm made the Border 
town a Mecca for the modern painter. 
From Ludlow it is only a few miles to 
Leominster. This ancient Herefordshire 
town has fascinating traces of its former 
importance at almost every turn of its 
queer, irregular streets, but by far its most 
important relic of the past is its venerable 
church. Leominster originated, as did 





LEOMINSTER CHURCH, SOUTH SIDE. 
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LEOMINSTER CHURCH, NORTH SIDE, 


Westminster, in a monastery, and its 
origin is preserved to this day in the name 
it bears. The first religious foundation 
took place towards the middle of the 
seventh century. According to the his- 
torian of Leominster, Townsend, “the 
establishment rapidly rose in importance, 
not less by the piety of its inmates, than 
by the costly gifts of a succession of royal 
benefactors.” The Danes came to the 
place in 980, and plundered and mas- 
sacred the inhabitants and despoiled and 
dispersed the Monks. Be- 
tween 1032 and 104! 
Leofric, the great Earl of 
the Mercians and _ hus- 
band of Lady Godiva, of 
Coventry fame, founded a 
Convent of Nuns, which 
was dissolved in 1123, 
owing to the misconduct 
of Eadgifa, the superioress. 
In the time of the Norman 
kings a new monastery 
arose at Leominster and 
continued until 1539, when 
it was dissolved, together 
with that of Reading, 
with which it had become 
associated. Of the build- 
ing of the monastery only 
a fragment now remains, 
and this, after many 


vicissitudes, has be- 
come part of the Leo- 
minster workhouse, 
but the Abbey Church, 
which was parochial 
as well as monastic, 
has fortunately been 
preserved to us. Let 
me hasten to say that, 
neither externally nor 
internally, is it beau- 
tiful. It lacks alike 
the grace of symmetry 
and the dignity which 
comes of regularity of 
plan. But as an archi- 
tectural object lesson 
it is of extraordinary 
and absorbing interest. 
It is an epitome of 
styles from early Nor- 
man to late Perpen- 
dicular. Adequately to deal with the 
architectural problems which Leominster 
Church raises would require a whole issue 
of this magazine, and would of necessity 
pre-suppose a knowledge of technical 
terms. I shall therefore merely note here 
a few of the more picturesque and strik- 
ing features. The ground plan of the 
church forms, roughly speaking, a square. 
If we go to the west front, we shall 
first notice the tower, the lowest storey 
of which is pierced by a fine rounded door- 





LEOMINSTER CHURCH, THE INTERIOR. 
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way with richly 
ornamented 
columns and 
capitals (some 
of which are 
illustrated here) 
on either side. 
Above the door 
is a Roman win- 
dow, and above 
that a belfry in 
a style of much 
later date. The 
most beautiful 
feature of the 
west front is, 
however, a large 
and extremely 
elaborate Per- 
pendicular win- 
dow with rich 
tracery. The 
north side of the 
church, as will 
be seen from the photograph, is ex- 
tremely irregular, owing to the presence 
of five curious gables which break the 
lower line of the roof of the north aisle 
with the quaintest effect. Beyond this 
roof rises the wall of the clerestory, 
pieced at intervals with severely simple 
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NORMAN CAPITALS, LEOMINSTER CHURCH. 


round-headed windows. In acute con- 
trast to the north side of the church is 
the south, which is a fine example of 
Decorated work, with noble windows and 
a beautiful open parapet. The south 
porch, which stands out from the main 
building, is good early English. Leo- 
minster Church 
was thus begun 
in the twelfth 
and finished in 
the latter part 
of the sixteenth 
century, and has 
striking exam- 
ples of the four 
great medizval 
styles of English 
architecture— 
Norman, Early- 
English, Deco- 
rated and Per- 
pendicular. If 
the outside is 
curious, the in- 
side is still more 
so, for to the 
uninitiated it 
looks as if two 
churches had 
been knocked 
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into one. If 
we go to the 
base of the 
tower and look 
east, we see 
the Norman 
nave much as 
the ancient 
builders left 
it—simple, 
severe, but 
wonderfully 
impressive. 
North of it is 
the old aisle, 
which, though 
changed in de- 
tail, is of the 
original pro- 
portions. But 
a vast struc- 
tural altera- 
tion has taken 
place to the north. Here is what is the 
actual nave of the present church, twice 
as wide as the older one, with a great 
aisle in nobly Decorated style. 

The illustration will convey some idea 
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of the curiosity of this interior, but 
dexterously as the photographer used 
his camera, much of necessity eluded it 
in this bewildering place of many pillars. 
There are interesting monuments shown 
about the church, but its greatest 
curiosity is the Ducking Stool, which 
bears the following inscription :— 

“The Cucking Stool, Tumbril Gun- 
stone, or Ducking Stool. 

“The ancient and universal punish- 
ment for Common Scolds; Bakers and 
Butchers, etc., who gave short measure 
or adulterated their articles of food. 

“The latest recorded use of this 
instrument in England was at Leo- 
minster in 1809, when a woman, 
Jenny Piper, alias Jane Curran, was 
ducked in one of the adjacent streams. 


“ Down in the deep the stool descends 
But here at first we miss our ends ; 
She mounts again and rages more 
Than ever vixen did before. 
So throwing water on the fire 
Will make it burn up but the higher. 
If so, my friends, pray let her take 
A second turn into the lake; ~ 
And rather than your patience lose 
Thrice, and again repeat the dose. 
No brawling wives, no furious wenches, 
No fire so hot but water quenches. 
This stool is the property of the Town 
Council,” 
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A NORMAN DOORWAY, KILPECK CHURCH. 


To reach Kilpeck from Leominster we 
have to pass by way of Hereford, over 
the roofs of which in austere and splendid 


solitude rises the great cathedral. 
peck Church is that 
rare thing in Eng- 
lish architecture— 
a perfect example 
of a single style. 
It is Norman of the 
purest and richest 
kind. Its decora- 
tions point to the 
bond of blood 
which existed be- 
tween Scandinavia 
and Normandy. As 
will be:seen by the 
photographs, its 
most striking fea- 
tures are its exqui- 
site doorway and 
its beautiful apse. 
My space is 
limited and I can 
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only hope to call attention to 
the most prominent features of 
a church (Abbeydore), which 
abounds in points of interest. The 
general character of the archi- 
tecture of this church is Early 
English, of perfect simplicity, 
and, therefore, most perfectly 
ornate. The ambulatory, with 
its noble vaulting, graceful pillars 
with richly carved capitals, is a 
thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever. The church has escaped 
that vilest form of architectural 
murder known as_ restoration. 
Its high pews and green baize 
hangings would cause the modern 
curate, accustomed to the unholy 
productions of the church fur- 
nisher, to shudder. For my part, 
however, I love its untidiness, 
and I trust that it may long 
be spared the attentions of 
an academician architect. The 
modern mania for the spic-and- 
span church is rapidly destroy- 
ing all that is picturesque and 
romantic in our _ venerable 
Island shrines. Englishmen 
should see to it that some curb 
is put upon zeal which outruns discretion 
with the most deplorable and irremedi- 
able results. 

The monastery, of which Abbeydore 
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THE AMBULATORY AT ABBEYDORE 
CHURCH. 


Church is the only relic, was 
founded a.p. 1120 by Rebert 
Ewias, son of Harold Lord of 
Ewias, for monks of the Cistercian 
order. It is the only Cistercian 
church now used as a parish 
church. All the conventual 
buildings were destroyed, with 
the exception of one small gable 
and some ruined walls. The 
remains of this church are most 
interesting. The nave has a 
central and north and south aisles. 
The transepts have an east aisle 
and the choir a single aisle on 
the north and south sides. . The 
choir consists of three bays, 
each containing a large lancet 
window. [The most beautiful 
and characteristic part of the 
church is in the east side of the 
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not apsidal, and there is what 
appears to be a double aisle 
carried transversely across the 
whole east end of the building. 
The chapels and aisles are 
vaulted, as were also the choir 
and transept, although these 
latter have now a flat wooden 
roof. The ambulatory, a very 
rare feature in a Cistercian church, 
goes all round the transepts. 
There are several piscine and 
ambreys worth notice, and some 
hinges of beautiful workmanship 
on the door in the north aisle of 
the choir. The heart of Bishop 
John de Breton was deposited 
beneath a diminutive effigy. In 
two of the east chapels are some 
altar-tombs of later date than the 
church, with figures of knights in 


THE CHOIR, ABBEYDORE CHURCH. 


choir, which, as in most Cistercian chain armour. One of these is Robert 
conventual churches, is square and Ewias, the founder. 





HEY were sitting about the small 
¥ wood-burning stove of the station- 
master at Tallapoosa Junction, 
F lorida—a raw, unkempt, weather-beaten 
lot, some with great “ wide-awake ” hats 
thrown carelessly back from their red 
foreheads, above which the matted hair 
grew like a field, run to seed. 

Story-telling, chewing tobacco, smok- 
‘ing, and drinking “ Orphan-maker ” 
whiskey appear to be the order — or 
should we say disorder ?—of the hour. 

It seemed that a man whom everyone 
called “ Hick’ry "—his general all-round 
hard appearance possibly suggesting the 
name—had the floor. He wasan uncouth- 
looking mortal; long, lanky, red-haired, 
unshaven, with a two weeks’ stubble 
growing wild; dressed 4 la ranger with 
leathern trousers and long boots with red 
patches at the top like danger signals. 
The upper portion of his body was covered 
by a colourless flannel shirt, open in 
front, disclosing a hairy, broad chest, such 
as Nebuchadnezzar might have exhibifed 
after his long sojourn in the wi'derness. 
The man’s voice, however, was thin and 
womanly—undersized, it might be said, 
when compared with his huge frame. His 
features were fairly good; and, as he 
told his story, there was a keen look out 
of his eye that betokened he was no mere 








country lout, such as his appearance 
implied. 

“Go on, Hick’ry,” said the station- 
master, encouragingly, as the man paused 
and looked around nervously, and yet 
with a twinkle in his eye, before beginning 
his narrative : 

“Well, gents,” began Hick'ry, “I sup- 
pose hits my turn. This yere story is 
Gospel truth, as I believe, though there 
be certain facts connected with jt that 
has puzzled me sum’mat. 

“You all know Plunkett’s Swamp, 
down t’other side the Crick?” 

There was a volley of assents from the 
men sitting about the stove, and the 
speaker resumed : 

“ Wall, o’ course, you all know Jerry’s 
—lJerry lives just t’other side the swamp, 
and I often calls over there on m’way to 
th’ Junction, Larst Friday night, | 
dropped into Jerry’s and he gave me a 
sample of some of the finest rye whisky 
I ever tasted. It was a fair-sized sample, 
to be sure; but when Jerry arst me to 
hev another ‘ two-fingers’ I took it, and 
it tasted gooder’n the fust. 

“Well, we sot an’ talked, an’ sot an’ 
talked, till nigh on ter midnight; an’ 
every now and then we took more samples, 
till by and by the original package comed 
down ter "bout a gill. 
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“Then I gets up and starts fer home. 
My road lay drekly through the swamp. 
Ther’s a corduroy road runnin’ through 
the swamp, as you all know, and it’s in 
mighty bad repair—full 0’ bog-holes an’ 
quagmires, where the logs done rotted 
away. 

“It was dark as a coon-holler when I 
started along the road, an’! picked my 
way mightycareful. The liquor kept my 
courage up, otherwise I wouldn’t never 
have gone through the swamp at that 
hour o’ night. Leastways, I shall never 
do it again, whisky or no whisky ! 

“ There be painters (panthers) all about 
that place, and ever sence pore ole Bill 
Somers got gnawed and clawed to death 
by two o’ th’ beasts, I have felt powerful 
scarey "bout ’em. I had my hand on m’ 
six-shooter, an’ was steppin’ along very 
careful-like, when my toe catched in a 
piece o’ wood sticken outen the road, 
and over I went with my head in a mud 
hole. The weepon flew outen my hand, 
and I heard it go ‘kerplunk’ into the 
deep water side the road. 

“Twarnt no use fer ter try ter find it. 
So I got up, wiped the mud outen my 
har and offen my face, and then trudged 
on. 

“TI was just about harf way through 
the swamp when the moon comed out, 
and it were a great relief to see some 
light. The road bout the centre of the 
swamp is dry and hard and white, and I 
could see a good piece of it stretchin’ 
out before me. 

“Suddenly, I heard somethin’ cry in 
the woods behind me. It sounded like 
a sick, new-born child. I knew it was a 
painter! My heart jumped into me 
mouth, an’ I felt for me gun, mechanical- 
like ; and then remembered I had lost it. 
When I first heard the cry, the sound 
seemed ‘bout fifty yards behind me. 
Looking back, I could see in the moon- 
light a small black speck on the white 
road. As I looked, the speck grew larger, 
and I knew the painter was comin’ along 
in my tracks. 

“T started to run on ahead, and had 
gone about five yards when, suddenly, 
dead ahead, I heard another whinin’ cry, 
and there, in front, I saw another black 
speck which also I knewed to be a painter. 


As I watched it, I saw it cross the road 
infrontofme. It seemed ’s big’sa young 
calf. Oh, Lor’! how I did wish for my 
gun ! 

** While I was lookin’ at the painter in 
front o’ me, I heard a snarlin’ cry behind : 
and, turning round I saw the fust painter 
about ten feet away. It was preparin’ 
for a spring, crouchin’ down and lashin’ 
of its tail sideways. 

“‘] had scarcely caught its eye, when | 
heard a snarl t’other side o’ me, an’! 
knew the second painter had comed up, 
and that he too was waiting fer to 
spring. 

“T allowed that I was in a fairly tight 
fix when all’s said and done. 

““T kept watchin’ fust one painter and 
then t’other, moving my head now right, 
now left, like a Jack-in-th’-box. 

“When both painters were in good 
springin’ distance o’ me, they set up sech 
a caterwarlin’ as you never heard in 
your born days. 

“The concert, to my way o’ thinkin’, 
warnt the most enjoyable in the world. 

“Neow, hits a strange thing what a 
man will think of in times o’ danger. 
I’ve hearn tell o’ men goin’ inter battle 
reciting Mother Goose rhymes, or singing 
hymns, or some sich; and, whether it 
war the recollection o’ these people 
comed inter m’ mind or not I can’t say; 
but, strange as it may seem, m’ mind 
turned to a little ditty I had heard sung 
by an ole nurse o’ mine in my childhood, 
and through m’ mind, with them two 
painters crouchin’ fer to spring, there 
went a portion o’ thatoldsong. Strange 
as it may seem, it suggested to me a 
means 0’ defendin’ myself, which I had 
clean forgot in the excitement o’ the 
moment. The song was about Lord 
Thomas and somebody called ‘ the Brown 
Girl,’ and the verse that ran inter m’ 
head was this: 

‘«*Lord Thomas, he out with a mighty bright 

sword 

An’ cut off the Brown Girl's head ; 

Fairrilla, she out with a little pen-knife 

An’ stove it to his heart.’ 


“For one er two minnits this thing 
ran through my head, an’ the tune got 
inter my brain—and then, suddenly, it 
occurred to me that I had Jerry’s knife 
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in me pocket! Jerry had gived me the 
knife fer to carry to ole Grundy’s shop 
fer ter hev ther clasp fixed—the blade 
wouldn't shet inter the handle. I had 
wrapped it up in an ole piece o’ hide 
and stuck it inter m’ inside coat pocket. 

“Not bein’ used ter carrying a knife 
o’ my own, I had clean forgot it. When 
m’ six-shooter went into the water, and 
I seed the painters a-comin’, I had lost 
me presence er mind, sorter. 

“Well, 'twarnt a minnit afore I had 
whipped out the knife, and unwropped 
it frum the piece er hide. A streak er 
moonlight shot across the blade, which 
was over six inches long; and, you bet, 
I was mighty glad thet the clasp war 
outer order, and thet the knife couldn't 
shet ; for I knew I was inter the worst 
scrape I had ever been in in my born 
days. 

“T crouched harf down, awonderin’ 
which painter war agoin’ fer to spring 
fust. They was up pretty close neow, 
and a-lashin’ o’ their tails sideways, and 
a-eyein o’ me as if they wanted fer ‘ter 
try some o’ thet new-fangled hypnotism 
onter me afore they began fer ter chew 
me. The nearest painter was the one in 
front o’ me, an’ as | ketched his eye I 
see’d thet he was gettin’ closer and closer 
each minnit. He did this without makin’ 
the slightest movement I c’d detect. 

“Neow, you all remember when thet 
Perfesser Nicholas war down here—the 
one thet taught fencin’ lessons? Well, 
I remember he always told me fer ter 
look straight inter my enemy’seye. But 
he never told me how fer to look inter 
the eyes o’ two enemies, one behind and 
one before at the same time. But, there 
was one other good thing he told me, 
an’ thet was: thet, the minnit I saw my 
enemy was agoin’ fer to do somethin’— 
which I could tell by a-watchin’ of his eye 
—thet thet war the time fer me fer to do 
somethin’. Neow, no sooner had I 
caught thet fust painter’s eye than I saw 
ter onest that he war a-goin’ fer ter 
spring. Neow, I fixed thet ole knife in 
both hands in sich a way thet the minnit 
he jumped, he would jump right on the 
point. I took the handle in both hands, 
and placed the butt end o’ the knife up 
agin m’ forehead—fer I knew he war 
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a-springin’ at my throat—painters an’ 
bull-dorgs allus makes fer throats—fer I 
knew with the knife agin m’ forehead 
I could hev the force o’ m’ head fer to 
back up the blow. The fencin’ man hed 
also told me fer to let m’ enemy spring 
onter the point hisself instead o’ me 
thrustin’ forrard at him. 

“ Meantime, I could hear some whinin’ 
goin’ on behine me, and also I could 
hear the sand bein’ beaten about by the 
behind painter—which also was a-lashin’ 
of his tail back an’ forth, jest es a cat 
does afore she springs at a sparrer. 

“ But, ‘ sifficient is the painters fer the 
number thereof,’ I said to myself; also 
‘one’s company an’ two a_ bloomin’ 
crowd,’ an’ | made up my mind to try 
fer to finish off one o’ the painters afore 
I thought about another. 

“All this yer reasénin’ went through 
my mind ten times quickern it takes me 
fer ter tell hit, gents, you must know; 
fer, jist es I sticked ther butt end o’ the 
knife agin m’ forehead, the brute, with- 
out givin’ the least warnin’, or even 
suggestin’ the idee of beggin’ m’ parding 
fer the liberty he war about fer ter take 
with me, springed clear at m’ head. 

“His two paws landed square in my 
chest ; but, fortunately, the open shirt 
I was a-wearin’ sorter took the edge 
offen his nails, though es you will see 
here he did get inter me sum’mat.” 

The speaker opened his shirt a trifle 
wider than it was; and there, on his 
hairy bosom, could be seen a number of 
ugly scratches, one of which was deep 
and had not yet healed. None of the 
men sitting around the fire spoke; only 
a few grunts, emitted from behind clouds 
of tobacco smoke, broke the silence. 
“‘Hick’ry ” took these as tokens of interest 
in his narrative. He looked up at the 
station-master, then at the clock, and, 
stretching his long legs out so that the 
soles of his boots would be nearer the 
fire, resumed : 

‘**The minnit I felt him tech me, I 
bowsed forrard with all m’ might, and 
druv the knife inter the first piece of fur 
I felt. I hev seen niggers fightin’ an’ I 
knows ther is a powerful lot of force in 
the head when hits used es a ram fer ter 
drive anything home. Es I pushed 

H 
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“J felt the knife suddenly give way.” 


forrard, I felt the knife suddenly give 
way. 

“*Lor’!’ I thought, ‘ hit’s folden up on 
me.’ 

“| let go one hand fer ter grope round 


fer the blade; when I felt somethin’ 
warm and watery all over m’ arm. I 
couldn’t find the blade, so I jerked away 
on the handle with all my might; an’ 
then I seed what hed happened—I had 
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done druv the blade clean 
breast o’ the painter. 

Es I pulled the blade away, a spurt 
o’ blood shot out right inter m’ face, 
some o’ it getting inter m’ eyes, an’ 
other some o’ it getting inter m’ mouth 
—hit tasted warm and sweetish, like 
new milk. You bet I took extra care fer 
ter expectorate ter onest. I warn't in no 
railway kerridge whar hits ferbidden— 
I only wish I had been.” 

At this one of the men laughed, while 
several others looked up and said “Go 
on, Hick’ry,” One man said, “ Hit’s 
gettin’ late, boys, and I think Ill not go 
home through the swamp ter-night— 
Bill Sumter’ll put me up, I reckon.” 

Whereat there was a loud guffaw, on 
the subsidence of which “ Hick’ry’s” high 
voice could be heard again. 

“Didn’t need much light fer ter see 
that one o’ the painters was done for. 
I then turned agin, and gived the painter 
I had stuck a final jab. He had dropped 
harf way down m’ body ; but one o’ his 
claws had ketched in m’ shirt. I un- 
loosed him, an’ he fell thunk deown at 
m’ feet. 

“ The other painter seemed ter shy off a 
bit; an’ instead o’ springin’ at me, he 
began walking slowly roun’ me—first 
one way, then suddenly wheelin’ about 
an’ walkin’ t’other. Onest I made a 
feint at him; but I saw thet this war a 
mistake. Instead o’ shyin’ off, he merely 
raised one paw es if he intended fer to 
box my jaws, an’ at the same time, he 
showed all o’ his villanous white teeth 
in a grin thet made m’ heart jump inter 
m’ throat. 


inter the 


“« Fairrilla, she out with a little pen-knife 
An’ stove it to his heart ’ 


The 


began to run in m’ head again. 
ditty gived me courage, somehow, and 
as the painter began walkin’ roun’ and 
roun,’ the song began fer ter git louder 


n’ louder; and, pretty soon I began 
singing it out sure enough, so loud | 
hear hit echoing way off inter the black 
swamp, and m’ own voice seemed like 
some crazy man singin’—so much so, 
thet it plum scared me. 

“‘ Suddenly, the moon went behind a 
cloud, an’ things got s’ dark I couldn’t 
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see the painter at all. I felt, though, es 
if he war about fer ter spring ; an’, some- 
how, through some instink, I stooped 
down, with one knee on the ground. 
I couldn’t see anything ; but I could hear 
a stealthy step a few feet in front o’ me. 
The next moment, in the darkness, I saw 
two eyes glarin’ at me. I don’t know 
what induced me fer ter do it; but I 
struck out a powerful stroke with the 
knife, aimin’ between them two eyes. 

“ An’ thet’s whar I made a mistake. 

“Es I struck, I sorter lost m’ balance. 
and m’ chin went blam down on m’ knee. 
I bit my tongue so powerful, thet I 
simply hollared out with the pain. An’ 
worse then thet, like a fool I drops the 
pesky knife, an’ claps both m’ hands up 
ter m’ face fer ter see ef m’ mouth war 
a-bleedin’ ! 

“Clean forgot all about the painter 
and everythin’ else fer the moment. 

“The next moment the moon comed 
from behind the cloud, and jes as it did 
so I felt a powerful slap side the ear, 
The blow brought me ter m’ senses. An’ 
here instink agin comed ter m’ aid. 

“When | felt the blow on the ear, 
I pushed my head right forrard es hard 
es I could ; and, fust thing I knew I had 
my hands full of a mighty lively bundle 
of wrigglin’ fur. My mouth comed in 
contact with fur also, and I began 
chewin’ away es if I was brought up on 
fur. I chewed right through somethin’ 
slippery and sof’, an’ | tightened my 
hands so tight that the leaders in m’ 
wr'sts felt 's if they was goin’ fer to pop, 

“ Then I heard the bigges’ growlin’ I hev 
ever heard in m’ life; hit sounded like 
thunder. The growling comed right frum 
the place near which m’ mouth war, an’ 
at fust | was wonderin’ if | war doing of 
the growlin’ er not. Then! realised thet 
I must er got Mister Painter "bout the 
neck somewhere. 

“I couldn't see er thing, gents; but I 
felt a powerful lot, let me tell you. Fust 
thing I felt was somethin’ rippin’ at the 
clothes on my back. I had been haulin’ 
logs some days previous, an’ hed put on 
a raw-hide vest; so I was pretty well 
pertected so far es m’ back was concerned. 
I felt the painter’s claws on m’ back, but 
they didn’t go in. 
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“T rolled on the ground ; and, presenl’y, 
I felt a powerful grip right in my stum- 
mack—jest es if I had been cotched with 
a most terrible cramp. The pain made 
me cry out a moment ; en then I felt the 
painter’s hind legs right up again’ m’ 
chest. [I knew thet when he straightened 
out, I would be tore all ter pieces; so, 
you can bet, gents, I bore down with all 
my might fer ter keep them legs doubled 
up whar they war. I catched both legs 
between mine, and it was ‘ Hold fast, 
Bobby, and never let go,’ fer about er 
minnit. 

“The painter was so astonished thet 
all of er sudden he clean stopped. I was 
glad fer the rest, fer my strength had been 
so used up I couldn't er moved a finger 
jest at thet minnit. Thar we was in the 
moonlight, me sitting right on top o° the 
painter, with my fingers in his throat; 
his front claws on my back, hitched inter 
the cowhide vest, and his hind legs locked 
in between my legs, es if I was a-tryin’ 
fer to ride him, only upside-down. 

“The question was: which would try 
fer ter move fust. I couldn’t a-moved 
jist at that minnit if m’ life depended on 
it. I sung two verses o’ ‘ Fairrilla,” and 
then m’ strength seemed fer to come back. 

“The painter also suddenly woke up; 
fer he gave a mighty lunge with his hind 
legs thet nearly threw me off backards. 
I lost m’ hold on his throat, an’ he rose 
up and made a snap right in m’ face. 
Ef I hadn’t dodged sudden, right in the 
middle o’ my ‘ Fairrilla’ song, the very 
face would ha’ been snapped offen me. 
I shall never fergit the sound er them 
teeth. It sounded ter me es if half-a- 
dozen spring locks had suddenly closed 
all ter onest. 

“The force o’ his jump threw me clean 
over on m’ side, an’ [ rolled, still holdin’ 
onter his legs, harf over an’ then back 
again. This time his front paws comed 
offen my back, and he made a slap at me 
with his left paw. I grapped the paw 
under my arm, and bore forrard, throwin’ 
him on ter his back, with m’ right knee 
in ‘is chest. 

“An’ then we waited—neither of us 
doin’ nothing, me jist holding on for dear 
life, es a drownin’ man will hold onter a 
piece er spar. 
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“Daylight begin fer’ to come through 
the swamp, an’ one or two wild ducks 
flewed down inter the water side the road. 
I felt all wet down m’ face, and down m’ 
side, and I knowed thet I was a-bleedin’ 
pretty freely. 

“In a few minnits, we begun at it 
ag’in. Strange ter say, the painter an’ 
I both seemed to git our strengths at 
onest. We rolled all over the road, I 
holdin’ on like grim death ter a dead 
nigger. Es things got ter be a little 
lighter, I seed the knife lying on the 
groun’ about three feet away from my 
left hand. Neow, I ain’t left-handed; 
and I knowed thet I would fust hev ter 
git the knife and then transfer it frum m’ 
left ter m’ right han’ before I could do 
anything with the weepon. I knowed, 
too, how quick painters is. I knowed 
thet the minnit I relaxed m’ hold, thet 
thet painter would be all over me, like a 
cloud burst. 

“He eyed me an’ [ eyed him in one of 
our next pauses, and I seed his eye green 
with madness—it were a fight with ‘no 
quarter.’ On the side o’ his neck I seed 
—an’' it was a great satisfaction ter me— 
a big hole chewed away, an’ the blood 
was comin’ out pretty freely. 

“Suddenly, I made a grab fer the 
knife. My fingers comed about six 
inches away frum the back o’ ther blade. 
The painter springed at that moment, 
an’ I felt a lot o’ hot breath and slimy 
teeth right again’ my wind-pipe. 

“I had lost m’ chance and was a 
‘gonner’! When this thought crossed 
my mind, do you know, gents, a sort of 
peaceful feeling comed over me. The 
anxiety as to whether the painter or I 
would come out on top had left m’ mind, 
an’ ’s soon ’s I realised thet the worst had 
actually comed, it was a relief to me. I 
gived right up, and, throwin’ up my 
hands, I waited fer ter feel the teeth 
enterin’ o’ my neck. Hit’s really won- 
derful what a feller thinks of in times 
like this; but, do you know the thing 
thet crossed m’ mind was this: ‘ Well, I 
done settled one painter, an’ the boys ’ll 
know | put up a good fight with t’other.’ 

“* Neow, perhaps, you won’t believe hit ; 
but, jist as I gived up, and thought m’ 
last minnit had comed, suddenly I felt ’s 
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“I had rolled the painter and myself right inter the water side th’ road.” 


is some power had taken hold onter me 
outside m’self altogether. What the books 
call m’ physical nachur seemed to git the 
upper hand, and when m’ mind had 
gived up and quit worrittin’, my muscles 
seemed ter git like oak, and somethin’ 
seemed ter lift me right up and roll me 
plum over on that painter, same ’s if he 
war a feather bed. I was harf blind with 
foam and har in m’ eyes, and couldn't see 
nothink—but es I fell on thet painter, I 
heard a mighty kersplash, and the next 
minnit, from bein’ extra hot all over, 
I suddenly got mighty extra cold. | 
couldn't breathe fer a second, and there 
was a gurglin’ of water in m’ears. Then, 
all ter onest, it come ter me thet I had 


rolled the painter and myself right inter 
the water side th’ road. We went down 
and down, me bein’ on top, an’ I felt the 
painter’s head sink inter th’ mud at the 
bottom o’ the swamp. I had got m’ 
fingers back onter his throat ; and you 
bet I kept um thar. 

“He heaved up onest or twicet in a con- 
vulsive effort fer to free hisself—he didn’t 
try ter fight after we struck the water— 
but I held him deown like a ton o’ bricks. 

“ Presen’ly, in my head, I begined fer to 
feel a splittin’ feeling, es if some one war 
a-forcin’ a wedge through it, and I could 
hear a crackling noise inside m’ brain. 
I got scared a bit. The next minnit, I 
felt as ef I jist must git one good draw 
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o’ fresh air. I had sense enough ter 
know thet I shouldn’t try ter breathe 
under the water. I didn’t want ter leave 
go o’ the painter not at all. Jist the 
same, I comed to the conclusion that | 
must get that one breath o’ air. 

“It occurred to me thet so soon es | 
let go the painter, he would rise up arfter 
me, and there would be more fighting 
than ever goin’ on. ‘Was Iter let go 
jist fer one little breath 0’ common, every- 
day air?’ I arst m’self. An’ then I 
answered, ‘ Yes—I must.’ So, I let go 
the painter; and, with a stroke, brought 
m’self up ter the surface. My! boys, 
thet one swaller o’ air was simply grand! 

“’S soon es I had got it, I looked about 
for Mr. Painter a-comin’ up fer his 
breathin’ spell—but nary painter comed 
up. 

‘“Well, when I realised that painter 
number two was did for, then the re- 
action set in. I jist felt a blackness 
settling deown all over m’ eyes, same es if 
I was bein’ hanged—and I went clean off. 

“When I comed ter m’self, I was a-lyin’ 
on the floor at Jerry’s, an’ he war a-givin’ 
o’ me some o’ thet old rye I told you 
about at the beginnin’ o’ this yarn. 

“T looked at Jerry, thinkin’ I was 
a-dreamin’. ‘ Well, Jerry,’ said I, ‘ them 
painters nearly did for me—didn’t they ?’ 

““*Not any!’ said Jerry, with strong 
emphasis. ‘You did ferthem. When I 
found yer lying on the road in the 
swamp, one painter was dead b’side yer, 
while the body o’ t’other was floatin’ in 


the water side the road—drowned. | 
lifted all three o’ yer inter m’ cart and 
bringed yer here. There be two painter 
skins hanging out on the side the house, 
fer ter dry. O’ course, bringing yer home 
in m’ cart and saving yer life, Hick’ry, 
ought ter count fer somethin’, an’ | 
suppose you will be willin’ fer ter divide 
up the bounty-money—hit’s five dollars 
a skin,’ says Jerry. ‘So you see, Hick’ry, 
we be five dollars in each.’ 

‘But I couldn't see it thet way. Jerry, 
after a good deal of fuss, consented fer 
ter take two dollars and a half, an’ 
gimme the seven-fifty. I hed fer ter pay 
five dollars to the medical chap, so | 
only made two dollars an’ a half off’n 
the deal. Ef I had accepted Jerry’s fust 
offer, I'd a been out all the bounty, and 
had m’ scratches fer nothink.” 

The hour was late when the speaker 
ceased his narrative: With a fewcheery 
“ good-nights’’ to the station-master, 
the crowd gradually filed from the room, 
all but one. 

“Look here, Mr. Williams, you've got 
ter put me up for the night. I'll pay 
you a dollar for ter let me sleep on 
the floor. I aint a-goin’ home through 
that swamp for all the money in Tal- 
lapoosa,” said he. 

So one of the men remained in the 
station-master’s hut all night. He was 
the only one whose route home lay 
through the swamp. Otherwise, the 
station-master might have had to 
entertain the whole crowd. 
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WAITING. 


Swinging on a swing, 
Leaving room beside 
her, 
Waiting for the ring— 
Who would dare to 
chide her? 


Up along the lane 
Oh, the sight en- 
trancing ! 

Comes the promised 
swain 

His eyes expectant 
glancing |! 





